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rule we can make no exceplion. Manuscripts not acknow- 


hedged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


After the shock on hearing of a terrible disaster like 
that which happened to the ‘‘ Jena”, and our first feel- 
ings of sympathy for its victims, it is natural to ask how 


it happened. It appears that a series of unexplained 
explosions have occurred on French warships; and 
moreover there have been many troubles with the em- 
ployees at the dockyards and arsenals. 


neous combustion of explosives, and an Admiral mentions 
as far as the powder magazine and was only discovered 


in time to prevent a similar catastrophe to that on the 
“Jena”. Other suggestions are an electric short circuit; 


There are | 
various scientific opinions given, such as the sponta- — pen | trouble in pointing out 
culty. 
| State explains, none of the Australian colonies enjoyed 


on i ich the heat of the f d almost | 
| the same individual status that belongs, say, to Natal 


_ in regard to the rest of South Africa. 


| 


happy in their absorption in the Commonwealth. 


_ Boer war a drawn game? 


memory even in Lord St. Aldwyn. What does he 
mean by suggesting as a motto for General Botha 
the Vergilian passage: ‘‘ Under equal laws two un- 
conquered races make an eternal treaty”? Was the 


Some of the Australian States have never been quite 


_ They have not learnt that they cannot both eat their 


as in some of the warships the wires pass close to the | 


powder stores. 


In Toulon there is a feeling that there | 


has been foul play ; some revenge planned against the | 


officers in their quarters. The latest accounts state 
that 114 lives have been lost including seven officers, 


one the Commander and another the Chief of the | 


General Staff of the Second Division of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron ; and there are thirty-six injured men 
in hospital. 


Richard Solomon in assurances of loyalty and desire 
to let bygones be bygones. We fear each of them 
when he protests loudly. If General Botha means 
what he says, and if moreover he speaks for the Boers 
as a whole, then all may be well, but deeds speak louder 


cake and have it. They cannot enjoy the advantages 
of unity and the privileges of detachment, as they seem 
anxious to do, judging from their endeavour to induce 
the Imperial Government to extend to the State 
Premiers the invitation sent to the Federal Prime 
Minister. The suggestion was absurd on the face of it, 
and neither Lord Elgin nor Mr. Deakin himself had 
its constitutional diffi- 
After their federation, as the Secretary of 


The particularist 
element in Australian political life which kept the 
colonies disunited for so long is unfortunately still 
active. 


Is Sir Wilfrid Laurier coming to the Colonial Con- 
ference after all? It is quite certain that he has never 
accepted Lord Elgin’s invitation, which was confined 
to the Prime Ministers of self-governing Colonies. 
When first invited he objected to the date; later on 


_he objected to the exclusion of his colleagues from 


| the invitation. 
_General Botha is apparently eager to rival Sir | 


than words in South Africa as elsewhere, and we shall | 


accept these assurances when they are borne out by 
administrative acts. Are we to believe that the Boers 


in a night have abandoned their century-old prejudices ? 
We all hope of course that the rejoicings in South 
Africa at the tone of the speech may not prove 
premature. 


It seems to have induced a peculiarly short 


Moreover it appears from Lord Grey’s 
despatch of 25 September 1906, published in the 
Canadian official papers but strangely enough sup- 
pressed in Lord Elgin’s White Paper, that Canadian 
Ministers had ‘‘ no new subjects” to bring forward, 
not, no subjects at all, as Lord Elgin’s silence suggests. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is harassed at home by an Opposi- 
tion on the ‘‘scandal hunt” and a Parliament still in 
session ; and he is conscious that British Ministers can 
and will offer nothing but a bald blank negative to his 
own Preference proposals of 1902, but will try to push 
him into other Imperial commitments, of which his 
French-Canadian supporters are most timid. What 
wonder if he prefers to stay at home ? 
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Mr. Jesse Collings had not a very good opportunity 
on Monday to bring the case of Sir Alexander Swetten- 
ham before the House, which was intent on other 
things. But he did good service, none the less, 
showing from the American Admiral’s own letter to 
the Mayor of Kingston that the Governor had not 
insulted the Admiral, and that the Admiral had no 
animosity towards the Governor. He put the real 
point in saying that had the Governor done other- 
wise than he did, it would have been said that 
the Americans had saved the situation. This was 
quite manageable and was managed by Sir Alexander 
Swettenham ; but if the American force had landed 
they might have dealt less discreetly with the coloured 
population, and for whatever they had done Sir 
Alexander would have been responsible. Sir Edward 
Grey on Thursday, answering Mr. Collings, hardly 
defended the American Admiral happily when he ad- 
mitted that the landing of troops without the Governor’s 
consent was against international law and etiquette, 
and that the Admiral did not even claim that he had 
aright to do it. Mr. Balfour hinted plainly that the 
matter would be brought up again, more formally. 


Sir Frederick Pollock’s memorandum, signed by 
Lord Milner amongst others, on the subject of imperial 
organisation at least shows to what extent Mr. 
Lyttelton’s idea as to future Colonial Conferences 
has crystallised. It is now definitely proposed that 
the title of the Conference be changed to ‘‘ Imperial”, 
and that a department be formed to insure continuity 
in the proceedings. Colonial representatives in London 
would become a consultative body with a secretary 
and staff of officials who would act as a permanent 
intelligence department on all that affects British 
imperial interests. During the intervals between 
the Conferences data would be collected which would 
be invaluable to the Secretary of State and the visiting 
Premiers, and expert opinion and information would 
always be at the disposal of the Imperial Government. 
If the scheme strikes the enthusiast as going a very 
short way towards the realisation of a federal régime, 
it would be a step in the right direction, and as such 
can be supported. 


The murder of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
M. Petkof, on Monday, by a man named Alexander 
Petrof, is naturally supposed to be the result of a 
political conspiracy in a country where everybody lives 
in an atmosphere of plottings, and so many men like 
M. Petkof have been killed. But in this instance there 
is still some doubt, as Petrof had been discharged from 
a post in the Ministry of Commerce by M. Gennadieff 
the Minister, and had threatened him. M. Petkof was 
walking with M. Gennadieff and two other Ministers 
after a meeting of the Sobranye, when Petrof went up 
to them and first shot at and wounded M. Gennadieff, 
and after that shot M. Petkof and fired at the other 
Ministers ; so that in the meantime the act may be 
explained in either way, or even as a plot to murder all 
the Ministers. M. Petkof fought in the war of in- 
dependence against the Turks, and lost an arm in the 
Shipka Pass, and he was present when Stambuloff was 
murdered and was himself wounded. After the war he 
held various offices in the new State, and had been 
Premier since last November. 


M. Jaurés did not take much by his motion con- 
demning the French Ministry for sending soldiers to 
take the place of the strikers in the electric works, who 
put Paris in darkness at the end of last week. His 
motion was defeated by a very large majority. M. 
Jaurés claimed the neutrality of the Government in 
contests between workmen and employers ; and argued 
that all industries are so closely connected one with 
another that there is no more reason for interference in 
an electric strike than in a bakers’ or a coal strike. M. 
Jaurés is, as M. Clémenceau described him, ‘a great 
wrestler with ideas”, but after all practical distinctions 
must be made. Paris was plunged in darkness; was 
Paris to be exposed to cut-throats and robbers? M. 
Clémenceau admitted that he had ordered the soldiers 
to the works before he understood the questions in 


family indefinitely deprived of bread for sheer love 
of a principle. M. Jaurés does not choose the ground 
very skilfully for his fights with M. Clémenceau, and 
the latter had much the advantage in stating the hard 
facts against the doctrinaire assertions of the theorist. 


M. Casimir-Perier with apparently every quali- 
fication for success wrecked his career by his 
own irresolution. His ineffectual course suggests 
Lord Rosebery. But the Frenchman, while he had 
none of the Englishman’s brilliance, excelled in sim- 
plicity and frankness, which secured for him the unalter- 
able fidelity of his friends. Even after he had ruined 
his party by resigning the Presidency, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau offered him the Ministry of War in the 1899 
Cabinet. France thought she had found in him the 
strong man she had been praying for, but he was only 
a virtuous man with a strong manner. His retreat 
at the critical moment left the extreme Republicans 
masters of the field. 


Sir Edward Grey, defending the New Hebrides 
Convention on Monday, did not seem to relish Mr. 
Bonar Law’s promise that much more yet would be 
heard of this matter up and down the country. No 
wonder he dislikes the prospect. As Chinese labour 
served one turn, so the New Hebrides Convention 
will serve the next. Things have a way of coming 
home to roost. Sir Edward Grey’s only defence against 
the worst features of the convention—child labour, a 
seventeen hours’ working day, wages from 2s. 6d. to 
10s. a month (as against 30s. te 4os. for the Chinese in 
the Transvaal)—was a bland assurance that all these 
things are a minimum, which future regulations are to 
amend. Why does not the convention settle these 
points? It could have, had its authors wished it. 
Sir Edward’s apologetic gloss that ‘‘ children meaas 
anybody under age”’ was unhappy. He should have 
asked his chief, who could have told him that 
‘‘enfant” (the French equivalent in the instrument) is 
not consistent with his argument. 


It is difficult to look comfortable under dissection— 
Lord Beaconsfield could look nothing, and that is a 
great feat—but of all defensive armour a sick laugh is 
the worst. Under Mr. Balfour’s scalpel in this debate 
Major Seely was one sick laugh from head to heel. 
This hon. and gallant deserter has always been strong 
on Chinese and other people’s morality; and he now 
supports the New Hebrides Convention, which allows 
single women to be recruited, with their chief's assent, 
for labour in another country. Everyone knows that 
this means in fact legalised prostitution. It appears 
that the cardinal distinction, in Ministerial eyes, between 
this Convention and the Chinese lies in their respective 
provisions for repatriation. One says ‘‘ The labourer 
shall be returned to his home at the first convenient 
opportunity”; the other ‘‘ The labourer shall be re- 
turned without delay.”” Which is which? as Mr. 
Balfour asked. 


In an amusing little passage of arms with Mr. 
F. E. Smith during the debate the Prime Minister 
made a very unexpected quotation. He complained 
that he had been gorgonized from head to foot with a 
stony British stare. The Prime Minister evidently 
reads Tennyson, but the words of the hero of ‘‘ Maud” 
sound odd coming from such a quarter. What will 
his peace-at-any-price friends think when they find him 
quoting the words of such a fire-eater? Years ago 
‘* Maud” with its eulogy of war and its scoff at John 
Bright gave direst offence to the very type of man to 
whom the Prime Minister is appealing to-day with his 
article on the Hague Conference. He really should 
not quote from such a sinful poem—with an accuracy 
moreover that proves he knew it well. 


Lord Robert Cecil very rightly called attention on 
Wednesday to the rigging of the Welsh Education 
Department for party purposes. This Welsh depart- 
ment, the Government’s new creation, has two per- 
manent officials of importance, Secretary and Chief 
Inspector. To each of these posts Mr. McKenna 
has appointed a violent partisan of his own side, and 


dispute as his responsibility to Paris was the same | each of these officials he is paying at a higher rate 


as M. Jaurés’, who would not see the members of his | 


than obtains in England. One of them, a solicitor 
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connected with Mr. Lloyd-George’s firm, made himself 
conspicuous in the illegal campaign run by the Denbigh- 
shire County Council. When one remembers that one of 
the prime duties of the new department will be to see fair 
play between Nonconformist Radical County Councils 
and the managers of Church schools, one can gauge 
Mr. McKenna’s idea of impartiality in appointing two 
Nonconformists of known bias against these schools. 
To compare smaller things with great, it reminds us 
of President Roosevelt’s two ‘‘ learned and impartial 
jurists” on the Alaska Commission. 


The debate on Mr. Hogan’s motion in favour of the 
repeal of the Crimes Act did draw from Mr. Birrell an 
admission that boycotting—which has been so pre- 
valent of late in Ireland—was ‘‘a most oppressive and 
cruel thing”. This is something, coming from a Chief 
Secretary ; but unfortunately Mr. Birrell to guard him- 
self from the anger of the Nationalists contrived to 
modify his condemnation of this hateful offence by slip- 
ping in the word ‘‘serious” before ‘‘ boycotting”, 
which will encourage it in all its less violent but not 
less mean forms. As for the Crimes Act itself Mr. 
Birrell promises its complete repeal ere long, a course 
which Mr. Long condemned as most unwise and rash. 
Obviously if Ireland is quiet now, the Crimes Act 
cannot be felt severely by anyone. How then can it 
be, as Mr. Birrell describes it, a tyranny ? The Foreign 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer held 
icily aloof—neither of them voted. 


The hunger of the Home Rulers to get hold of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s office is fierce as ever. Mr. Birrell 
did little to satisfy the Nationalist party by his apolo- 
getic reply the other day to the demand that one of the 
most efficient of public servants—admittedly the most 
efficient in Ireland—should be driven from his office. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill on Wednesday querulously ques- 
tioned Mr. Birrell about Sir Horace Plunkett’s holiday 
in the United States. But there are limits even to the 
meekness of a Liberal Chief Secretary under Nationalist 
castigation. So Mr. Birrell replied quite curtly that 
Sir Horace Plunkett was merely taking his ordinary 
holiday, and that, as a matter of fact, half that holiday 
was devoted to studying American matters which would 
be of use to his department. Now this fact was well 
known to many English people, even people outside 
politics. Mr. MacNeill’s springs of information are 
surely running somewhat dry. 


The new Standing Orders which the Prime Minister 
proposes to force through on Wednesday betray a 
partisan spirit of the feeble-forcible kind. Hitherto 
when it has been found necessary to bring the procedure 
of the House into consonance with the necessary and 
natural increase of public business, the Opposition have 
always been consulted and due weight given to their 
opinion. Not so, however, on this occasion. A 
Select Committee was appointed last session, the most 
experienced witnesses, including Lord Selby and Mr. 
Balfour, were examined, but no evidence or argu- 
ment adduced by them was permitted to interfere 
with the wishes or convenience of the Government. 
Grand Committees, of which the public know nothing 
and care less, are to be given powers which have been 
reluctantly granted to the House of Commons itself. 
Home Rule under another name is to be given to Scot- 
land who does not want it, and refused to Ireland who 
does want it ; Wales is apparently to take all she can get, 
while England is to look on, revise the work, and get 
nothing. England may however always pay. If the 
present House retains any respect for its own dignity, 
independence and procedure, it will not accede to these 
new Standing Orders without adequate discussion. 


The United Club’s teacup storm has hardly died 
away. Some of its more excited members have been 
keeping up the fight in the daily papers. In their 
haste they have said things which we have good reason 
to know only show their complete misinformation. It 
is not true, for instance, that Sir Edward Carson 
attended the meeting as Mr. Balfour's advocate ; 
neither is there any ground for the suggestion that ‘‘a 
Prominent member of the party” put it about that Mr. 
Balfour would resign the presidency of the Club if 


the resolution, making acceptance of the whole tariff 
reform policy a condition of membership, were carried. 
This sort of talk might do harm; it is the more idle 
that the contention in the Club itself on the day of the 
annual meeting ended, common-sensibly enough, in an 
adjournment sine die. 


As tariff reformers we have no inclination to snub 
zeal for tariff reform; but there is such a thing as 
zeal without wisdom. No disrespect was shown to 
Mr. Balfour at the meeting ; but in what relation would. 
the Club have stood to him, its own president, had the 
resolution been passed? This Unionist Club would 
have denounced as unfit for membership men, such as 
Sir H. S. King, for whom Mr. Balfour had recently. 
been speaking. Both Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil 
would be ruled out, at a time when Church defence 
is uppermost in practical politics. Cannot these zealous 
gentlemen see that tariff reform is winning by its 
own momentum? They show a want of confidence in 
their own policy. Take a group of Unionists any- 
where at any time, and at least two-thirds will favour 
tariff reform, whatever organisation they do or do not 
belong to. The seed has taken root effectually. The 
only thing that can seriously hamper its growth is 
excessive and meddlesome cultivation. 


At its first meeting on Tuesday the London County 
Council elected Mr. H. P. Harris to the chairmanship. 
It is unfortunate that neither of two eminent men, not 
members of the Council, who were invited to accept 
this office could do so. To say this is not to slight 
Mr. Harris. But his appointment follows the undesir- 
able precedent of the Progressives, who made the 
chairmanship circulate amongst its members annually 
as a mutual party gift. After Mr. Harris other 
members of his party will feel they have a claim. The 
office is too important to be treated as spoils. The 
Council considered the reports of the committees of its 
predecessors on various matters, such as housing and 
technical education, and referred them back to the 
new committees. This has been represented as a 
‘ wrecking” policy; but nothing could be more reason- 
able; it does not at all imply that the new Council 
is going indiscriminately to reverse the whole policy 
of the old one. 


The meeting of the barmaids at Holborn Town Halt 
on Thursday is of course the subject of many giggling 
paragraphs written by the thoughtless small wits of the 
press. The barmaids were in one or two cases rather 
violent perhaps, one of them saying she wished she had 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone at hand ‘to give him a bit of 
her mind”—which is almost as bad as saying she 
wished to fetch him a good box on the ear. Yet there 
was much sense and truth in what the barmaids said. 
The movement for the abolition of barmaids is in many 
ways cruel and ridiculous. There is always ignorance, 
too often, we fear, there is downright hypocrisy, in 
those who regard barmaids and barmen as a wicked 
lot. Thousands of these people are honest workers. 
We have no sympathy with comfortable Puritanism that 
is for robbing them of their means of bare livelihood. 


By a majority of ten to five the jury have found a 
verdict against Gourlay, the driver of the train which 
caused the Arbroath accident. In consideration of 
Gourlay’s unblemished character, the very exceptional 
weather conditions, and the lax state of affairs at 
Elliot Junction they very strongly recommended him to 
the utmost leniency of the Court. A sentence of five 
months’ imprisonment was passed on him. Since the 
accident the line has been worked on a system which 
ought to have been in operation before ; there were no 
fog signals to warn Gourlay as to regulating the speed 
of his train, which he could have stopped had there 
been, even if he had been running faster than he 
actually was; and the snow was so blinding that he 
could not see the signals were against him. It all 
comes to this, that he was running somewhat faster 
than a jury now thinks he ought to have done under 
the conditions. As no charge was made against him 
of not being sober, it is not improbable that opinion 
in Scotland will be in favour of his sentence being 
reduced. We hope it will be. 
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Lord Penrhyn was a model landlord. He was, too, 
an exemplary private character, a generous supporter of 
charities and a loyal son of the Church. Itis impossible 
to deny that as an employer of labour he was actuated 
by high motives. When he fought the Union at Bethesda 
he believed with all his heart that he was fighting the 
battle of freedom ; and was protecting his employees 
— the organised tyranny of the trade unions. 

hat he failed to see was that to deny workmen the 
right of effective combination is to leave them prac- 
tically without protection against employer or employer’s 
agent, and to pave the way for sweating and starvation 
wages. If all employers had possessed Lord Penrhyn’s 
high principles, something might have been said for his 
theories. Unfortunately trades unions and the world 
have to remember that the average employer is not a 
disinterested philanthropist. It is absurd of the ‘‘ Daily 
News” to say that Lord Penrhyn fought for feudalism. 
The principles that governed his action in the Bethesda 
strike were those of the Jacobins of the French Revolu- 
tion, who like himself waged war on all organisations 
and guilds. 


The first big debate in the House of Commons on 
Lord Penrhyn’s quarrel with the quarrymen was one 
that will not soon be forgotten. It brought out a new 
debater on the Conservative side—Mr. Bromley Daven- 
port—and a new debater on the Liberal side—Mr. Jones, 
the Welsh member—both of whom scored a great 
personal success. Lord Penrhyn, sitting alone in the 
Peers’ Gallery, chill and aloof as Parnell on great 
occasions, is an unforgettable figure. He looked, then 
and always, nothing if not uncompromising, an aristo- 
erat of the old school, proud, freezing, unemotional. 
Lord Penrhyn would have made an admirable House 
of Commons debater in this—he had complete control 
over his features. 


Lord Curzon has beaten Lord Rosebery very hand- 
somely. For once Lord Rosebery has shown a want 
of acumen—this is perhaps what some of his friends 
meant when they spoke of his ‘‘ chivalry ’’—in the circum- 
stances it was bad judgment on his part to allow his 
name to be put forward at all. He should either have 
been the only candidate or not one at all. Most un- 
characteristically he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
foolish friends. The contest was interesting as not 
exclusively on party lines. There was a good deal 
of college ‘‘ patriotism ” in it. Lord Curzon’s Balliol 
antecedents no doubt disarmed much Liberal oppo- 
sition, while not a few Christ Church Conservatives 
voted for Lord Rosebery. But most significant is the 
number of independent Liberals who were on the side 
of — Curzon. Chesterfield seems to be left far 
behind. 


We wish all success to the appeal which is being 
made for funds on behalf of King’s College, London ; few 
institutions deserve better of the public. And we urge its 
claims on public grounds. The completion of a properly 
organised and well-equipped University for London is 
one of the most pressing educational needs of the day; 
till lately we have had not one strong University for 
our huge city, but two rival institutions, King’s College 
and University College, each struggling with a task 
too large and means too small, but each doing excellent 
work. University College is now incorporated with 
the University of London, and King’s College will 
be able to follow its example so soon as funds sufficient 
to place it on a sound financial basis are obtained. 


The College is in debt, but its debts are not recent or 
due to extravagance ; they were mainly incurred during 
the early years of its history, and in the last ten years 
the Council has been able to reduce them by nearly 
#,60,000 obtained through private subscription. Are 
there no rich men living peaceably in their habitations 
who can spare their thousands, or at any rate their 
hundreds, to put King’s College in the position it ought 
to occupy? Dr. A. C. Headlam’s name should be a 
guarantee that the money will be wisely used ; of the 
many able Principals of King’s College he is not the least 
vigorous or least able. No doubt £125,000 seems a 
— sum to ask; but for London it is not really 
much. 


M. STOLYPIN AND THE DOUMA. 


HEN M. Golovin, the President of the new 
Douma, was received by the Tsar after his 
election, he was told that as soon as the necessary 
organisation of the Douma was effected, the policy of 
the Government would be put before it by M. Stolypin. 
The Tsar trusted, he said, that the Douma would co- 
operate earnestly in passing into law the very numerous 
social measures which for months the Government had 
been preparing for the consideration and approval of 
that body. M. Golovin replied that he believed it 
would be in this spirit that the members of the Douma 
would enter upon their work. 

It is easy to see what was in the minds of the 
Tsar and the President in this conversation. The first 
Douma had to be dissolved precisely because it re- 
fused co-operation in the Government policy. These 
measures of social reform were of far too humble and 
non-political a character to attract an assembly eager 
to inaugurate a revolution under the forms of parlia- 
mentary government. When the Tsar declared his 
intention of calling a Douma, he emphatically announced 
that this must not Le held to imply any derogation from 
his constitutional authority as Tsar. But when the 
Douma met, it straightway began to claim that 
legislation should be initiated by itself under the 
direction of Ministers responsible not only to the Tsar 
but to the Douma. It demanded to be acknowledged 
as a parliament with legislative powers as great as the 
British Parliament, and to have much more control 
over Government than the Reichstag of Germany. 
The folly of such an attempt at parliamentary govern- 
ment in a country like Russia is apparent enough, and 
it was bound to end, as in fact it did, in the utter 
impotence of the Assembly. Measures were prepared 
by the Government to be laid before it, but it refused 
to consider them. While abstract debates were held 
in the Chamber, ranging all over the political field 
of Liberalism and every variety of Socialism, com- 
mittees were sitting not to discuss and criticise and 
amend Government proposals, but to prepare ex- 
treme agrarian measures, or to formulate demands for 
the general amnesty of political prisoners. In every- 
thing the Douma went on the principle of con- 
temptuously treating all Government measures as if, 
ipso facto, they were unworthy of notice, and as if the 
Douma alone, without any direction from or consulta- 
tion with the Tsar’s Ministers, was competent to propose 
measures for the country. The result of thus ignoring 
the measures of the Government was that nothing at 
all was done, and Government and Douma policies 
alike remained a dead letter. There was this difference 
however that, though M. Stolypin had not been able 
to issue any of his measures stamped with the Douma’s 
approval, he went on with his agrarian, educational 
and labour projects, spreading information as to their 
nature and doing what he could, while waiting until 
the time should come when these measures might be 
passed and provision made for carrying them into 
effect in accordance with the new constitution. 

This time has come at last with the new Douma, and 
again M. Stolypin is ready to bring forward measures 
dealing with many sides of Russian social and indus- 
trial life. We know in general terms from his state- 
ments made in the first Douma how he proposed to 
deal with these questions, particularly that of the land, 
the most important of all. But they were never brought 
before the Douma and explained and defended as they 
would have been if the Douma had consented to 
receive them. Perhaps if they had been, English 
criticism as to their sufficiency and efficiency would not 
have been of much value. There is however a sort 0 
rough test of them in the fact that when the Con- 
stitutional Democrats issued their Viborg declaration 
inciting the peasants to refuse to pay taxes and not 
to perform their military service, although they were 
supported by the Socialist propaganda, the attempt 
failed. The peasants were not satisfied, but they had 
good grounds for believing that M. Stolypin’s land 

roposals would be of substantial benefit to them. 

hile the first Douma was sitting and after its disso- 
lution the agitation and murderous outrages for which 
the terrorists and the various opposition parties were 
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responsible had a different effect from what was 
intended. Itis true that M. Stolypin was driven to have 
recourse to repressive measures and these were turned 
into fresh occasions for the charge that his remedial 
legislation was not meant seriously, and that the real 
intent of the Government was to rule autocratically and 
to have done with the Douma for ever. And yet 
M. Stolypin had done nothing but what any other 
European Government would have done in such cir- 
cumstances. If there was delay in holding the elec- 
tions for the new Douma, that was not more surprising 
than the dissolution of the first. With terrorism widely 
spread, and the revolutionaries endeavouring to excite 
risings and revolt, a Government fighting for its life 
would have done what no other Government would 
have done if it had proceeded to hold the elections, 
especially as it was not bound by any law to summon 
the Douma within a prescribed time. The disorder 
was steadily repressed, and then it was seen that the 
revolt that had really taken place throughout the 
country was against the ultra political programme of 
the Doumaists, and the rally was rather to M. Stolypin 
than to the authors of the Viborg manifesto. 

The temper of the new Douma is believed to be more 
moderate than that of the first, though the Constitutional 
Democrats still predominate, and the Social Democrats 
and Socialist revolutionaries are working darkly amidst 
the intrigues which are sure to flourish amongst so 
many plotting parties. It is possible, as we know from 
our own elections, for the electors to return a majority 
which will forthwith proceed to a course of action 
which the constituencies disapprove. So far as we can 
judge, the Douma will be in the old deadlock if it 
begins again to insist on amnesty and the transfer 
of power to itself as it did on its first assembling. 
M. Stolypin again comes forward with his social pro- 
gramme and says this is what the country needs, not 
experiments in politics. It is something like this 
when the Opposition in our Parliament tells the 
Government that they have no ‘‘ mandate” to intro- 
duce Home Rule bills or to transform the House of 
Lords. The comparison is not to be taken exactly, 
because it has never vet been held in Russia that a 
‘‘mandate ” to any popular assembly demands legisla- 
tion according to its terms. This is the assumption 
that the first Douma tried to introduce into Russian 
politics ; and the answer of the Government to it was 
its dissolution. No concession that the Russian 
Government has made in calling a Douma has ever 
admitted this doctrine. In Russia it means revolution, 
and no government, until it is too weak to resist, will 
ever admit a ‘‘ mandate” involving its own destruction. 
Government in this case means the fundamental con- 
stitution of the State and not the transient changes of 
political parties. | Apparently the Douma is still hesi- 
tating and balancing whether it shall again ignore 
M. Stolypin and embark anew on its hazardous 
political enterprises. If it does there is hardly any 
doubt that we shall soon hear of its dissolution ; and 
a second dissolution would not be so hazardous as the 
first was thought to be. The Tsar and his ministers 
have weathered one storm, and found the conserva- 
tive forces in the country sufficiently strong to bring 
them safely through it. It is even surprising, with 
M. Stolypin’s experiences, especially after the murderous 
outrage at his own house, that he is so soon ready to 
resume his original social measures. It would be the 
depth of fatuity if the Douma once more turned aside 
from co-operation with M. Stolypin to renew with 
less prospect of success than before what has proved 
to be a futile struggle. Their attempt at flying 
has been disastrous ; and it may be hoped they now 
see that they will go faster and further by keeping 
to the solid ground. No parliamentary constitution 
Was ever born into the world full-grown, and least of 
all can it be expected that Russia will make the one 
exception. If the Douma complained of a dissolution 
against its will, and without the advice of a Cabinet 
in which it had confidence, it might consider the recent 
example of Germany, a country which accepts the 
same limitations though far more competent than 
Russia to overcome the disadvantages of purely parlia- 
Mentary constitutionalism. The Douma by refusing 
to consider M. Stolypin’s measures has hitherto rejected 


the only opportunity of getting itself established as 
an integral part of Russian government. It has now 
another chance and there are hopeful signs that it has 
learned wisdom. If it is foolish enough not to take 
this chance, the proof that any form of parliamentary 
government in Russia is premature will be given by the 
Douma itself. 


THE OTTAWA TONIC. 


he new compact between Germany and the United 

States isa striking illustration on the one hand of 
what is euphemistically called ‘‘ American push”, and 
on the other hand of British impotency. Finding it 
hopeless to negotiate a fair give-and-take commercial 
treaty with the United States such as she has nego- 
tiated with a series of Central European nations, 
Germany has been induced to agree to a modus vivendi 
under which the United States is to continue to enjoy 
minimum rates in Germany in return for liberal Customs 
rulings at Washington. In cther words the United 
States declines a square and above-board deal ; recipro- 
city is not for her; she prefers to get what she seeks in 
the way of tariff concessions by manipulating her 
Customs regulations to give Germany a ‘‘ pull” over 
other nations. We know only too well the uses 
to which a modus vivendi can be put in United 
States diplomacy. In 1888 Mr. Chamberlain and his 
fellow British plenipotentiaries elaborated with the 
Washington Government a solemn treaty disposing of 
the century-old North Atlantic fisheries dispute. Both 
sides made concessions in the interests of peace. 
But the United States Senate believes in getting all 
it wants without concessions, in this case tariff con- 
cessions, and promptly rejected the treaty. Then the 
modus vivendi comes in, giving the United States prac- 
tically all it has sought without equivalents, and in the 
interests of amity Canada is pressed into the one-sided 
arrangement. Of course it was to be a purely tem- 
porary affair, and if Canada were generous and accom- 
modating for the moment, who could doubt that the 
heart of her great cousin would be moved to accept the 
treaty? Eighteen years have come and gone, and the 
one-sided modus vivendi still regulates the fisheries to 
Canada’s detriment. The United Staces brand of modus 
vivendi is again met with in the latest phase of the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute. Shaking in their 
shoes at a Washington whisper of possible friction, 
the British Government bustles little Newfoundland 
willy nilly into a modus vivendi. Again and of course 
it is to be a purely temporary affair, and the permanent 
and equitable treaty will most certainly follow. On 
that point Sir Robert Bond has his own views. In 
despatches which have been suppressed he has said 
much as to the gross unfairness of the modus vivendi, 
and he will say a good deal more when he comes to 
London next month. We repeat that we know the 
United States type of modus vivendi, and if Germany 
has been deluded by it as we have been, we may be 
quite sure that she will not imitate our complacence 
and be bluffed into a renewal which works to her 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Mitchell- 
Thomson are showing laudable anxiety to learn in 
the House of Commons from the Foreign Secretary 
what practical shape the United States is giving in 
this new arrangement to the eternal friendship with 
ourselves of which Mr. Bryce’s mission to Washington 
is the latest pledge. For many a year we have given 
the Americans all we have in the way of markets 
without fee or reward; when, as in the case of this 
German arrangement, they have a chance of making 
some small return, how do they use the opportunity ? 
Sir Edward Grey is dumb, but the ‘‘Times” corre- 
spondent, informed, as he recently admitted, by Mr. 
Root himself, explains. The Customs regulations 
and Treasury rulings of the United States may 
be “friendly” or ‘‘ unfriendly”. Germany having 
something to bargain with is to be treated to the 
‘‘ friendly” rulings, and the ‘‘ Times” correspondent 
implores the British Foreign Office to “‘ insist on similar 
concessions”. We may conjecture the result. Mr. 


Cortelyou, the new Secretary to the Treasury of the 
United States, will shake Mr. Bryce warmly by the 
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hand. ‘*‘ Why of course, my dear sir ; did you for one 
moment imagine that we would forget the dear old 
land? What we give to Germany we should not think 
of withholding from you”, and Mr. Bryce will go away 
beaming, and some faithful Ministerialist in the House 
of Commons will be moved to give Mr. Lloyd George 
an opening for elation over the potency of free trade 
diplomacy. Only when the new friendly” rulings come 
into effect will it be found that the imports to which 
they apply come almost exclusively from Germany ; the 
imports which come chiefly from the United Kingdom 
will still be subject to the ‘‘ unfriendly ” rulings and to 
almost prohibitive duties, and we, having no fiscal 
method of safeguarding our interests, must smile as 
best we can. It is a new adaptation of the old trick of 
classification which has been played so often upon us 
in our diplomatic encounters with other commercial 
States. The ‘‘ Times” correspondent implores Sir 
Edward Grey to ‘‘enforce the spirit of the most- 
favoured-nation clause which is clearly violated even if 
the letter is preserved”. He does not seem to know 
that the United States repudiates the whole principle 
of most-favoured-nation treatment. She tramples on 
accepted international practice and sets up a law of her 
own under which she alone among protectionist nations 
shuts out free-importing Britain from the small crumbs 
of comfort which the most-favoured-nation clause 
affords. Of course our Government dissents from the 
United States interpretation, but, says Sir Edward 
Grey in his most frigid Parliamentary manner, ‘‘ No 
useful purpose would be served by laying papers on the 
subject”. And the exclusiveness of United States 
policy in respect of most-favoured-nation treatment is 
duplicated in her rigid interpretation of coastal trade. 
The voyage from New York to San Francisco by way 
of Cape Horn is ‘‘ coastal”, and all foreign ships— 
that is especially British ships—are ruled out. Even 
the voyage from New York to the Philippines is now 
claimed to be similarly ‘‘ coastal” in character, and 
British shipping must be the chief sufferer. We begin 
to understand what a leading English statesman meant 
when the other day he spoke of the United States as 
the ‘‘ chartered libertine” of international diplomacy. 
Truly our friends of the United States have a pretty 
way of showing their friendship. 

But happily, as we believe, for our future good 
relations with the United States there are other States 
within the Empire than the United Kingdom and other 
ministers of the Crown than those who rule from 
Downing Street. British statesmen do not understand 
the American game of poker and do not seem to care 
to try to understand it. But Canada does. The 
Washington game of ‘‘ bluff” and flapdoodle that has 
been so overpoweringly successful with our diplo- 
matists from the days of Lord Ashburton onwards was 
again and again tried upon Sir John Macdonald and 
tried in vain. The only results were the Act of Con- 
federation, the National Policy with its safeguards for 
Canadian industry, and the policy of railway expan- 
sion east and west with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as chief feature. This was Canada’s answer to the 
mingled threats and cajoleries of Washington. And 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier Canada still pursues her 
dignified national way. She is glad to be friends, but 
only upon the basis of equality and fair dealing. So 
recently as 8 March last the Canadian Parliament, at 
the instance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, adopted, apparently 
with unanimity, a resolution embodying the principle 
of independence of United States channels of trade. 
As ,everyone knows, Canada has hitherto been almost 
entirely dependent upon United States doors of in- 
it and egress during the winter season when the 

. Lawrence is ice-bound. There is the all-Canadian 
route from Halifax westward via the Intercolonial 
Railway, but its long detour makes it practically neglig- 
ible as a commercial route in competition with the 
Canadian Pacific short line through the State of Maine 
and the Grand Trunk main line to Portland. Canada 
has determinedly set herself to remedy this weakness 
in her position on the North American continent ; 
hence the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Canadian Northern railways with direct and 
all-Canadian access to the Atlantic seaboard. Four 
years hence at most they will be in operation, and 


anticipating this auspicious advance in national self- 
sufficiency the Canadian Parliament has resolved that the 
British preference shall be restricted to goods entering 
Canada at Canadian ports, Canadian Ministers being 
left to say exactly when the restriction shall come into 
force. Itis a plain and perfectly correct notice to the 
United States to quit. Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed 
that he was not to be frightened by the old bogey that 
the United States might in anger abolish the bonding 
privilege whereby exported and imported goods pass 
freely between the two countries to and from the 
seaboard. The privilege, as he showed, is a reci- 
procal affair, and the United States gains at least 
as much from the free passage of its bonded goods 
through Canada from, say, Chicago to the seaboard as 
Canada gains from the use of United States routes. 
Twice has the United States sought to terrorise 
Canada by a threat to withdraw the bonding privilege, 
and, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier explains, she made the 
threats when the withdrawal ‘‘ would have been a 
serious blow tous”. ‘‘We do not want”, he added, 
**to have with our American neighbours anything but 
the most friendly relations ; but if the bonding privilege 
is to go, go it must ; we shall soon be absolutely inde- 
pendent of it and all such expedients.” This is the 
true note of national dignity and self-reliance and we 
welcome it as a wholesome tonic. It is a tonic of 
which British statesmanship stands much in need. 


THE BULGARIAN RELAPSE, 


HE assassination of a Prime Minister is still a 
striking enough event even in the Balkan States. 
to attract the attention of Europe. There is something 
peculiarly tragic in M. Petkof’s fate. An ardent warrior 
in the war of liberation, he passed safely through the 
horrors of the Shipka Pass, and was by M. Stambuloff 
when he was hacked to pieces in a fashionable thorough- 
fare of the capital. Indeed M. Petkof narrowly escaped 
sharing M. Stambuloff’s fate. The mantle of the mur- 
dered Premier fell upon M. Petkof’s shoulders and 
he became the real leader of his party, though for a 
time Petrof was the nominal chief. At the time of his 
death he was undisputed master of the political situa- 
tion, for no combination of opposing factions could 
prevail against him. He deserved indeed the gratitude 
not only of his country, but of Sofia in particular, for 
he had been mayor and played there on a small scale 
the part of Haussmann and Chamberlain, transformin 
a squalid village into a modern city with all the appli- 
ances of civilisation so far as the material wants of its 
inhabitants went. On the larger field of national policy 
he showed that he possessed more than the elements 
of statesmanship, for he won two great successes: he 
induced Austria to abandon the privileges granted to 
her by the Capitulations which had galled his fellow- 
countrymen, and he restored good relations with Russia 
which had for so long been in abeyance. He, in short, 
pursued that policy of observation and reticence which 
is the only safe and sane policy for Bulgaria at the 
present moment. This may have made him an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the more ardent spirits who 
desire to raid in Macedonia, and his murder may well 
have been political in its origin. A disappointed place- 
hunter may have been only the tool in the hands of 
more astute plotters. Whether this be so or not, except 
that the victim be more illustrious than usual, the deed 
is of a nature common enough in the Balkan States. It 
is unnecessary to recall the blood-stained annals of 
Servia. Bulgaria is by this time much further advanced 
in all the elements which go to make up a progressive 
nation. The people are turning to advantage all the 
capacities of the soil. They are industrious and thrifty, 
education is making rapid strides, and the officers of 
the army are as a class vastly better educated than the 
Russian. Yet Bulgarian politics remain in as primitive 
a condition as in Western Europe of the 16th century. 
The principle on which they still rest is that of the 
statesmanship of the Valois and their contemporaries. 
When an opponent is troublesome the obvious and 
roper thing is to assassinate him. Murders political 
in their origin are common in Sofia, though the stranger 
is as safe there as in the older capitals of the West. 
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it is only when a Minister is killed that it is thought 
necessary to communicate the fact by telegraph to the 
Western world; but it probably excites much less atten- 
tion in Sofia than outside. Bulgaria is in a constant state 
of political ferment, and plots are being hatched in every 
other café of the capital, and although the police force 
abounds in proportion to the population, there seems 
to be no really effective curb on these murderous 
ruffians. It is true that this disease only affects those 
whose specific trade is politics, and it does not prevent 
the town being prosperous and business-like, but it 
must be taken into account by the enthusiasts who 
would be enlarging the sphere of Balkan independence. 

We are well aware that the record of other small 
States in Eastern Europe may be as bad as, probably 
worse than, that of Bulgaria, and it is less than two 
years since the Greek Premier was assassinated, but 
Bulgaria is, almost by common consent, the most 
advanced and promising of the States which Europe 
has withdrawn from Turkish control. All are now 
countries more or less tricked out in the appearance of 
modern civilisation, while their political manners and 
methods are those of the Guises and the Borgias. 
One need not make this too much a subject of re- 
proach, for it must not be forgotten that Bulgaria, 
at all events, has not yet enjoyed thirty years of civili- 
sation and independence of Turkish government. This 
is a fact which must not be forgotten in appraising the 
quality of Balkan civilisation, but it is too often urged 
as an excuse for a continuing condition of things which 
is inexcusable in the Bulgaria of to-day. The genera- 
tion who brought about the Risorgimento have almost 
passed away, and Europe has a right to expect that 
Bulgarians, at all events inter se, should adopt sweeter 
methods of political propaganda. The excuses 
paraded remind one of the drunkard armed with a 
smattering of science who puts forward ‘‘ heredity” 
as an apology for his pet vice. 

It is indeed particularly unfortunate for Bulgaria that 
the attention of Europe should be unfavourably turned 
on her political morality at this moment. Another 
effort is being made by the Powers to bring some kind 
of assistance to the miserable population of Macedonia. 
After so many failures it requires a robust faith to 
believe that any so-called ‘‘ reform” can improve a 
state of things which under the previous abortive 
attempts has grown steadily worse instead of better. 
At the present moment Hilmi Pacha is in reality the 
absolute ruler of Macedonia. The system of European 
a gm is nothing better than a farce. The 

urkish military has been persistently increased in the 
province while the foreign gendarmes are dotted about 
the seething sea of warring populations with perhaps 
ten to look after 100 or more centres of population, 
drops in the ocean. What also is reasonably to be 
hoped from any financial control unless it is to be real 
and searching? Of course nothing at all. Under the 
new Commission of Finance the first Budget disclosed 
a deficit of 80 million piastres. The cost to the 
province of supporting the Turkish troops amounted 
to 148 million piastres, while the civil expenditure only 
came to 84 millions. Out of this financial impasse 
there seem to be only two ways, either to make the 
central Government pay for the troops—an unthink- 
able course in the Turkish Empire where the army 
lives on the population among whom it is quartered— 
orto find some additional source of taxation to meet 
the extraordinary expenses. This has been discovered 
in the additional 3 per cent. of duty which it was 
proposed to put on imports into Turkey. The decision 
of the Powers was delayed owing to the attempt of the 
Sultan to obtain their assent to the increase without 
allocating the anticipated revenue, but in November 
last the Porte consented to the demand of this country 
that this revenue should be applied to the needs of the 
three Macedonian vilayets. Yet it is clear from the 
Note addressed by the Powers to the Porte this month 
that Hilmi Pacha is making every effort to evade the 
application of the financial provisions agreed on by 
Europe. Another Note, presented at the same time, 
indicates the entirely unsatisfactory character of the 
reforms in administration which began with the creation 
of the international gendarmerie. Even if that force 
Was anything like adequate, its existence can do 


little to ease the misery of the population unless it is 
accompanied by a complete reform of the law courts 
and the whole machinery of justice. In fact, no reform 
is possible, in any sane use of the word, unless the 
whole Turkish system is swept away. That is in truth 
the only possible solution compatible with reform. In 
spite of a century of bitter experience Europe still 
pretends to ignore the patent fact that the Turk 
never changes. His own methods may suit his own 
people, but as a ruler of Europeans he is impossible. 
But the substitute for him is still to seek, and no one 
desires a European war. Probably the ideal solution 
would be to find some Cromer or Kallay acceptable to 
Europe at large, who could be given almost unlimited 
powers and a sufficient armed force. The substitution 
of any one Balkan State for Turkey is not practicable. 
Mutual jealousies, if no other consideration, forbid it, but 
even within Bulgaria itself there is no common agree- 
ment as toa solution. Under the sensible and clear- 
headed Petkof there was perhaps no great cause for 
disquiet, but what about his successor? Then it must 
be remembered that Bulgaria is at the present moment 
spending a million sterling with Creusot in the con- 
struction of new guns and could put nearly half a 
million men in the field in little more than a month. 
The most hopeful prospect is to be found in the greater 
disposition to work together which has recently been 
established between Bulgaria, Montenegro and Rou- 
mania. This is to no small extent the work of the 
murdered Prime Minister. He served his country well 
in many respects and not least in making her keep the 
peace. May the good he has done live after him ; for 
spring is always an anxious time in the Balkans. 


THE CIRCUS RIDERS. 


GPYSRA of the members of the present Ministry, 
we have often thought, must have a penchant for 


the circus. In fact the whole Government has a way 


_ of exhibiting acrobatic feats reminiscent of the hippo- 


drome. One performance in particular evidently has 
impressed the Cabinet deeply enough to suggest careful 
imitation! This particular turn they have studied 
closely, though whether they are acting merely on 
childish impressions, which are the deepest, or even 
now carefully cultivate the circus to win the secrets of 
the performers, we cannot say. We have all admired, 
breathlessly at first, perhaps always with a little 
nervousness, the adroit rider of two horses. One foot 
planted firmly on one horse, the other on another 
horse, the rider, or ‘‘ fair equestrienne”, gallops gaily 
round and round the arena. The horses keep their 
distance exactly and all goes beautifully. Every- 
thing, one sees, must depend on the perfect training 
of the horses, and absolute sympathy between them 
and their rider. Imperfectly trained horses, though 
well-behaved animals enough, would gradually diverge. 
The rider would necessarily extend his base accord- 
ingly, and thus, if a skilful performer, would keep safely 
on his course for atime. But before long the horses will 
get too far apart for him to keep his feet in place at all ; 
and if he fails to slip off in time, he will fall ignomi- 
niously between two steeds, possibly amid the cries, 
but more probably amid the jeers, of the audience. 

It is a ticklish feat to try. But his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, strong in their consciousness of superiority, have 
essayed it boldly ; perhaps rashly. From the beginning 
they have been riding two horses at the same time, horses 
unbitted and unbridled. One can understand the fasci- 
nation of the circus rider’s feat, but it is foolish to attempt 
imitation before you have mastered the conditions. 
No professional would attempt this trick with two 
horses that not only were not warranted to work 
quietly together, but were warranted to pull in exactly 
opposite directions. But these amateurs at S. Stephen’s, 
without a moment’s thought, rush on to incompatible 
horses. We fully admit that the performance is enter- 
taining. Ministers have shown considerable acrobatic 
skill in keeping on at all; but what will the end be ? 
There is the Prime Minister. One day he rides Home 


Rule and Not Home Rule ; another day Disarmament 
and Overwhelming Strength. The Irish measures the 
Government are introducing are commended to the 
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Nationalists as leading necessarily to Home Rule ; the 
same measures are excused to the people of England, 
who, as Ministers know, will not have Home Rule, as 
merely an extension of local powers, not Home Rule 
at all. The Prime Minister has to show that his 
measures are two contradictory things at the same 
time. If he and Mr. Birrell, who is condemned to do 
a turn on the same pair of horses, can keep their seats, 
it will certainly be very good riding. Trying to ride 
the other pair, Disarmament and Overwhelming 
Strength, the Prime Minister has already had a nasty 
fall. He was not nimble enough to manage the logical 
gap. As Mr. Balfour pointed out, you cannot go to 
Europe and say, See how good I am, reducing my 
forces, and thus proving my good faith in asking you 
to join in a scheme of disarmament, and at the same 
time say to your own people in England, You need not 
be afraid ; these little reductions I have made can’t 
affect the balance of power. None of them can touch 
us at sea; we are overwhelmingly strong. Between 
these two positions Sir Henry fell, as he must do. 
Neither is he very happy on a third pair of horses 
which he has been trying this week, Chinese Slavery 
and New Hebrides Convention. They are an admirably 
matched pair indeed, but they will not go as he wants 
them to go. No wonder; he is for ever whipping one 
while he caresses the other. Piebald both, Chinese 
slavery has the more white, New Hebrides the more 
black spots ; and Sir Henry favours the blacker one. 
If he is not careful, Chinese Slavery, an older horse 
which he has ridden very hard indeed, will throw him 
badly. If you back in one place what you denounce in 
another, it is difficult to keep your seat. It is not 
comfortable to have to prove that what is slavery in 
South Africa is social reform in the New Hebrides. 

Mr. Haldane is another daring equestrian. He has 
quite the professional way ; he comes forward with the 
smile and bow, and lightly manages his horses. But 
they do not seem to like him and, sleight as he is, they 
are already parting. He could easily ride Anti-militar- 
ism and Economy-at-any-price together; but that is 
much too tame a performance for Mr. Haldane; he 
must needs ride Economy-at-any-price and Imperialism 
together, and it cannot be done. To the Liberal public 
Mr. Haldane insists on his reductions ; has he not got rid 
of many battalions? Has he not saved money? But to 
the soldiers Mr. Haldaneis a very different man. With 
them he is all for a powerful army ; he belittles his 
reductions ; they are not serious ; they are just reduc- 
tions on paper. Heis a great Imperialist. Sometimes, 
by way of getting his breath, Mr. Haldane rides Anti- 
militarism and Volunteering together, which is of course 
plain-sailing. And lately he has been riding Volunteer- 
ing with a new horse, Territorial Army; but these do 
not seem to be well matched. They do not like each 
other and are not going well together. Mr. Haldane 
does not ride them with ease ; he is constantly assert- 
ing that they are a pair, but people seem to be doubtful. 
We have heard indeed that the real companion to 
Territorial Army is a fiery steed Mr. Haldane has not 
yet brought out—Conscription. 

Then there is Mr. Lloyd-George; he rides Free 
Trade and Protection ; and certainly with a great deal 
of agility. He is never tired of preaching the blessings 
of free trade on platforms, but when it comes to doing 
instead of talking, he introduces a Merchant Shipping 
Bill, containing plainly Protectionist provisions ; while 
his Patents Bill is Protection, or at any rate its 
fellow, Reciprocity, undisguised. And Mr. Lloyd- 
George lightly, and rightly, takes credit for protecting 
the interests of his fellow-countrymen, trusting to their 
dulness not to detect the discrepancy between his Acts 
and his Free Trade talk. 

From the spectator’s point of view these acrobatic 
performances are very interesting ; but how long can 
the show last ? It is mathematically certain you cannot 
ride two divergent horses long, neither can you train 
two incompatible policies to run parallel: so to grief 
the Government must come. It is precisely expecta- 
tion of this event which most holds the interest of the 
crowd. Which horse will throw them? Will they 


come a cropper or will they fall lightly ? 


THE CITY. 


“T's has been the worst week in the City since the 

Northern Pacific corner in 1901, and the disturb. 
ance was due to the same cause, the violent fall in the 
prices of American securities. Union Pacifics, which 
touched 200 in the autumn, and were at 188 quite re- 
cently, fell to 150 on Thursday. Rio Tintos fell 5 points 
on Wednesday afternoon, and stood at 92 on Thursday, 
having been at 108 about a week ago. A six per cent. 
stock like Baltimore and Ohio fell to 104, and a seven 
per cent. stock like Pennsylvanias fell to 63, or the 
equivalent of 126. Consols achieved a record, touching 
844, which is lower than they have been since 1848, for 
in the Overend and Gurney panic they did not fall 
below 84%. No wonder that brokers and jobbers 
looked black on settling-day. And yet everybody 
agrees that the British public is not largely interested 
in Yankee rails. That is true, but Berlin and Amster- 
dam are, and there is a great deal of specula- 
tion on the London Stock Exchange on behalf of 
German and Dutch speculators, to say nothing of 
the very large New York account. It seems rather 
hard that British markets and British investors should 
suffer for the speculations of Germans and Yankees 
and Dutchmen and Frenchmen : but that is the penalty 
we pay for being the financial centre of the world ; and 
the members of the Stock Exchange ought not to 
grumble at a fact which brings so much grist to their 
mill. We fancy, however, that London brokers run 
great risks with their foreign clients. Some failures 
there were bound to be ; but it is matter of congratula- 
tion that they were so few and so unimportant, 
although probably there will be more to follow in the 
coming account ; for a great financial storm does not 
subside in a few hours, and when it does, the beach is 
strewn with wrecks. 

It is very difficult to say whether this is the time to 
go into the market. It is certainly not the time for 
the speculator, who carries over his stock, to buy, 
because there are no signs of approaching monetary 
ease, and with continued stringency prices, especially in 
the American market, may golower. But the case of the 
genuine investor is different. ‘‘ Tops and bottoms are 
made for fools” is an old saying : and for the man 
who pays for what he buys and puts it away at his 
bank, there are many splendid bargains about. Not 
that we should recommend Consols, even at their pre- 
sent price ; for though they cannot go much lower, we 
doubt whether they will rise more than 2 or 3 points 
for avery long time: there are too many safe 5 per 
cent. bonds and debentures to be had at a discount. 
We understand that the underwriters of the Japanese 
loan had not to take any stock ; but with a conversion 
operation it is always difficult to say how far a new 
public has been attracted. Really the market for 
Home Industrials is the safest at the present moment. 
As a speculative investment, we think that Schweppe’s 
deferred at 10s. 9d. are a good purchase. They paid 
4 per cent. last year, and as they are #1 shares the 
yield on that basis would be 8 per cent. But there is a 
prospect of their paying 45 or even 5 per cent. this 
year; and there is a deal on which will still further 
improve their business. 

Mining gambles have not, with the exception of 
Tintos and De Beers, come off lately, and the backers 
of Deep Leads and Siberian Props have had a sorry 
time. Copper is better than gold in these times, and 
amongst copper gambles we have information that 
leads us to believe that Chillagoes, a ros. share at 9s., 
offer the greatest possibility of a coup. Sane people 
tell us that what with the railway, the smelter, and 
the copper mine, Chillagoes might be selling at #2 or 
43 before 1908. Butitisa gamble. ‘‘ The prospectus of 
Canadian Estates, Limited ” is a pretty cool attempt on 
the part of Mr. Cecil Ward to resell to the public for 
£270,000 a ranching property which he is under contract 
to buy for £200,000. It is physically impossible that the 
value of this ranch can have appreciated as much as 
35 per cent. during the three weeks it has been in 
Mr. Cecil Ward’s possession. It is not impossible, 
but it is highly improbable, that such old birds as 
the retiring vendors should have sold the ranch to 
Mr. Cecil Ward at 35 per cent. under its value, though 
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they might have taken 10 per cent. less to effect a sale. 
We have no objection to the middleman making his 
profit, providing it is not an excessive one, which in 
this case we think it is. Valuations of buildings, tools, 
cattle and horses on a ranch are very unsafe; and 
rofits depend entirely on personal management. 

ada is prosperous certainly ; but there has been 
quite enough land speculation lately ; and if its pro- 
sperity is exploited by many flotations of this kind the 
day of reckoning will come swiftly. 


INSURANCE. 
STAR LIFE. SUN LIFE. PRUDENTIAL. 


N view of recent events the directors of the Star 
Life Assurance Society have made a valuation of 
the liabilities which exhibits satisfactory results for 
the past three years. The surplus is sufficient to give 
a bonus at the rate of 25s. per cent. per annum upon 
the sums assured and previous bonuses. It is of 
course not possible to say what rate of bonus will be 
declared two years hence, when the actual distribution 
of surplus will take place. The improving prospects of 
the society suggest that it may be at a higher rate than 
25s. The mortality experienced continues to be consider- 
ably more favourable than the mortality expected and 
rovided for. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
is steadily rising, and was 1s. 7d. more in 1906 than in 
the previous year. At the same time the rate of expendi- 
ture is being reduced year by year and is now 13°6 
per cent. of the premium income, which is nearly 
5 per cent. less than it was some years ago. In these 
circumstances we shall probably hear no more of pro- 
posals for amalgamation with any other company. The 
directors advocated the transfer of the business to 
the United Kingdom Temperance, and their views were 
supported by the shareholders, but the amalgamation 
fell through. It then became known that better terms 
could be obtained from another office, but the directors 
opposed the sale of the business, and once more their 
views were supported by the proprietors. The Star 
has very strong and valuable connexions among the 
Nonconformists, and it is good for its policyholders 
that the volume of foreign business is being reduced. 
All things considered, the outlook for the society is much 
better, and the somewhat trying times of the past year 
are likely to prove a blessing in disguise. 

The Sun Life Office is another company which made 
a valuation at the end of last year, this, however, being 
in the ordinary course of its business. The rate of 
bonus declared is slightly in advance of the bonus 
given to the policyholders five years previously. The 
improvement is still more marked as compared with 
the results of the 1896 valuation, but falls short of the 
returns which the society used to give in times gone 
by. The total surplus for the five years is £817,285, 
ef which £687,099 is distributed ; of this latter sum 
the proprietors receive £114,222 and the policyholders 
£572,877. Recent policyholders participate at the 
rate of go per cent., and earlier policyholders at the 
rate of 80 per cent. of the surplus, with the result that 
gradually the proportion of the surplus given to the 
proprietors will become less than it is at present. 

The Prudential is one of the few life assurance com- 
panies which make a valuation and declare a bonus 
every year. On the present occasion the policyholders 
in the Ordinary branch receive a bonus at the rate of 
32s. per cent. per annum, in place of the 30s. which they 
have received for many years past. The Prudential is 
not at all likely to increase the bonus unless it is prac- 
tically certain that the higher rate will be maintained in 
the future. Policyholders may confidently look forward to 
a continuance of this higher bonus and to a still further 
increase in course of time. This improvement in the 
bonus is in some ways the most interesting feature of 
the report. The enormous amount of new business 
transacted, the huge amount of the premium income, 
the existence of 18,000,000 policies, and the possession 
of assets to the extent of £64,000,000, astounding as 
they are in themselves, are merely the ordinary com- 
monplace characteristics of the Prudential report and 
we have long grown accustomed tothem. An increased 


bonus}in the Ordinary branch merely epitomises the 
success with which the company is managed. An 
equally remarkable result is chronicled in connexion 
with the Industrial branch. The holders of these small 
policies, averaging about #10 each, have already 
received benefits in excess of their contracts to the 
value of £4,000,000 and thé directors announce that it 
is their intention to continue this liberal treatment. 


= = 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A MEMBER.) 


OMEN’S Suffrage will certainly not be killed by 
ridicule if a total deficiency of the sense of the 
ridiculous in the Commons can assist women to a vote. 
Those who spoke in the debate distinguished the 
discussion by that stagey earnestness which is seem- 
ingly necessary to members who owe their origin and 
look for their applause to the Chapel vote. One 
speaker indeed could find no better compliment to 
throw at his predecessors in debate than to con- 
gratulate them on the absence of wit by which their 
remarks had been distinguished. As the comment 
was made solemnly and received with gravity it was 
evident that no one’s cap misfitted him, while the 
comforting paradox gently permeated the brains of 
members that it is only fools who are witty. Mr. 
Osmond Morgan’s speech however was a bright spot of 
colour on a dull ground, but his eloquence had free 
scope in that as he was on the side of the angels he could 
say what he wished without a fear of his windows ; 
whereas all the opponents of the Bill had seemingly 
come to a unanimous agreement that if they were to 
damn the measure they must be dull in doing it. 
Because the Speaker did what everybody expected, and 
the majority hoped, in refusing to grant the closure, 
the opportunity was presented to blame him for a 
courage that would otherwise probably not have dis- 
played itself on the part of members in the division 
lobbies. But Mr. Lowther, who comprises in his own 
person nearly all the desired elements that should dis- 
tinguish a second chamber, upheld the true interests of 
the country in refusing to allow the House to commit 
itself after five hours’ discussion, not to a nebulous 
principle, but to a befogged Bill. 

The fact that a real Bill was under discussion was 
considerably lost sight of during the debate. Spurred 
to enthusiasm by the example of the Finns in Northern 
Europe and frenzied in their desire to pass on the 
guttering torch of the polygamists of Utah, the sup- 
porters of the measure forgot the business they had 
come on, and the Bill was talked out, but not talked 
about. 

The Prime Minister indeed mentioned it once, but 
only to prophesy its doom and promise his support ; he 
came to bury Cesar—but to praise him. So members 
have yet further breathing time to consider over the 
respective advantages of the home and the hustings as 
the fit and proper place for the womenkind of this 
country; and those women who are yet unbreeched 
have still opportunity to organise themselves for the 
overthrow of the disabilities that are to be forced upon 
them. 

The Colonial Vote in Supply provoked a debate 
that has so far been the most interesting of the 
session—for the Opposition ; the most embarrassing 
for the Government. The Yellow Peril has assumed a 
novel and menacing meaning to the Radical majority ; 
the ghost of the Chinese “‘ slave”’ will not be laid ; and 
once more, on Monday, the Treasury bench was as 
uncomfortable a seat for its occupants as ever the 
burning deck to Casabianca. It seemed likely indeed 
at one time that Mr. Churchill was to play the part of 
this belated and blistered hero, and remain, much 
against his wish, on the bench ‘‘ whence all but he had 
fled”. But the Prime Minister, who, as captain of the 
ship, could not at such a moment leave the cabin-boy in 
charge, and is at all times anxious as to what the 
Under-Secretary may say, remained this time at his 

st. 

Sir Edward Grey also was sent for as the alarm 
spread and the space grew hotter, but the united 
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forces of the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the Colonial Under-Secretary could do little to 
extinguish the flame that was lit at the last election by 
the Radical terminologists and which bids fair eventually 
to blow up their ship. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in a speech that so far he has never 
bettered, presented to the Government forces only 
alternative horns of successive dilemmas to which they 
might lay hold: if it is wicked to enlist Chinese as 
indentured labourers, it is worse to enlist women and 
children from the Hebrides ; if the pay of the coolies is 
bad, that of the Kanakas is 300 per cent. worse ; if the 
compound is the curse of the system, that accursed 
thing has been flourishing unrebuked in the diamond 
fields for many years where native labour is engaged. 
Are the hours of labour long in South Africa? They 
are from sunrise to sunset in the Pacific. If the 
Kanaka betters his position by hiring himself out as an 
indentured labourer, so certainly does the Chinaman 
who returns to China with more earned in three years 
than he could have made in thirty at home. 

But if, after all, compulsory repatriation is the real 
test, then listen, says Mr. Balfour, to the respective 
clauses in the Conventions relating thereto, and guess 
if you can which bids the Chinaman go or begs the 
Kanaka stay ! 

Mr. Churchill had no better weapons with which to 
make his defence than such as peevishness and a 
peroration supplied him. Sir Edward Grey complained 
hectically that Mr. Bonar Law had said too much 
about South Africa; the Prime Minister accused Mr. 
Balfour, unfairly, of saying too little. 

It was of course inevitable that there should be 
‘during the discussion an outcrop of conscience from 
Major Seely : this prickly possession had evidently been 
goading the honourable member to take stock once 
more of his position. But there is a limit to all things, 
and the chosen of Abercromby arrived at three succes- 
sive termini in the course of his communings. Naviga- 
tion across the floor of the House may be successfully 
accomplished once ; if attempted often it is attended 
with much danger. In the first place your capacity for 
self-guidance becomes a matter of suspicion, and in 
the second you may find a scarcity of harbours open 
wherein you may safely drop anchor. The com- 
pany of vacillating vessels liable to break adrift at any 
moment is not assiduously desired. The stocktaking 
of Major Seely (who has no wish to become a derelict 
among the benches) therefore led him to make a speech 
in which he discovered to the House that he had ex- 
hausted his ports, ended his voyages, and scuttled his 
conscience. 

The Opposition feel the returning flood of their for- 
tunes. They now show a dash in attack, a sureness in 
its delivery and a determination to push home points 
that are made, the sharpness of which is to be measured 
by the soreness exhibited in the persons of the Ministers 
and their supporters. 

The Government gangway is the gulf into which the 
Radical majority may disappear ; those below cry for- 
ward, and those above cry back. The Prime Minister 
alone bridges the space and links the lost and missing 
together. 


THE HAMMERS. 


OISE of hammers once I heard, 
Many hammers, busy hammers, 
Beating, shaping, night and day, 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace ; saw it reared ; 
Saw the hammers laid away. 


And I listened, and I heard 
Hammers beating, night and day, 
In the palace newly reared, 
Beating it to dust and clay, 
Other hammers, muffled hammers, 
Silent hammers of decay. 
RALPH HObDGSON. 


A FOOL AND HIS UMBRELLA. 


| umbrella in the hands of imbecility is more 
inconvenient to the public than any motor. The 
fool who carries his umbrella spiked end upward 
pointing at the face, and especially the eyes, of 
fellow-passengers and walkers in crowded places has 
always been with us. He probably dates back to 
the days when umbrellas were first used. But of late 
he has increased alarmingly in numbers, and has 
become surely more foolish with his umbrella than 
ever, and therefore of course more dangerous. If 
the Home Secretary could furnish some returns show- 
ing the number and nature of the injuries caused 
by the conversion of umbrellas into bayonets the figures 
might be startling. In railway carriages, in crowded 
thoroughfares, and in motor omnibuses, the fool and 
his umbrella form a constant menace; it is a pity 
that, unlike the fool and his money, they are so 
rarely parted. 

Perhaps he is deadlier in the motor omnibus than 
elsewhere. He seizes the railing of the motor with one 
hand and in the other holds his umbrella by its middle, 
spike upward, pointing towards the faces of the row of 
fellow-passengers along which he advances to take his 
seat. If asudden jolt occurs, and at that moment he has 
relaxed his grip of the railing, there is no reason why 


‘the spike of the fixed bayonet he carries should not 


take out somebody’s eye or tooth. 

Accidents of this kind simply must happen from time 
to time. But they are not good, sensational copy, so 
they do not find their way into the press. Indeed 
most people who move much about the crowded streets 
and ‘‘ ride” in London vehicles have been, some time 
or other, within an ace of being stabbed or blinded by 
the umbrella or stick of imbecility. The stick, how- 
ever, is not so dangerous as the umbrella. It is a 
blunter weapon, usually worn down at the tip ; whereas 
the umbrella is finely tipped, and, with the deadweight 
of a fool behind it, can pierce and scoop like a lancet. 
There are certainly many thousands of fools with 
umbrellas in London alone. Your hand instinctively 
flies up as a feeble shield for your face when you see 
them advancing on you for a frontal attack. But nothing 
is done to abate this nuisance. It is intolerable, yet 
tamely tolerated. Perhaps you glare at the fool. He 
has not the least idea you are doing so, or, if he does 
notice your reproachful look, is at a complete loss to 
account for it. 

One way no doubt would be to make a rule of taking 
firmly his umbrella from him and breaking it in two ; 
but discretion keeps you from this straightforward, 
manly course : the man may be superior to you in brute 
force ; or he may summon you ; and in any case there 
would be a disagreeable scene in a public place. There 
remains the tamer way of correcting him, warning him, 
urging him to keep down the point. Even this may 
lead to a scene; besides it is ineffective. He simply 
does not see the point, or he reddens with ruffled 
dignity and tells you ‘‘ Mind your own business”. It 
is quite likely that there are other fools with umbrellas 
in the vehicle, and they giggle their applause of his 
spirit. 

The only safe remedy you have is to wait till he 
breaks your tooth or removes your eye, and then sue 
him for damages on the chance of a sympathetic jury ; 
but suppose the panel itself includes even one obstinate 
fool with an umbrella? He may not see the point, and 
you will not get your damages. 

What then can be done? Legislation clearly is out 
of the question. Parliament could not pass a Bilk 
making it compulsory that every umbrella should have 
a button, like a rapier’s, on the tip: nor could you by 
law enact that no man shall carry an umbrella till he 
has proved that he understands the right use of 
it. One thing however really might be done to 
decrease the number of umbrellas used as bayonets. 
The London railway companies and omnibus com- 
panies at the present time post up notices in the 
trains and vehicles against certain pestilent tricks. 
Thus, they threaten to fine a man forty shillings 
if he spits, and as much as five pounds for a 
repetition of the offence. The state of too many of 
the smoking-carriages on the Underground does not 
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show that this notice stops the disgusting habit. Still 
it has done something towards lessening the evil. If the 
companies would post up notices urging people to hold 
their umbrellas point downward except during rain, they 
would do a public service. They could not, it is true, 
fine a man for holding his umbrella upside down, but by 
their notice they would point at him a finger of scorn. 
We are sure that by such a public notice an incon- 
venience would be lessened and movement in crowded 
places made less hazardous. 


MR. ROTHENSTEIN’S EXHIBITION. 


oe time ago it was confidently rumoured that 
a picture by Mr. Rothenstein, the ‘‘ Aliens at 
Prayer”, which was one of the most memorable things 
in a memorable exhibition of the younger generation of 
artists, held at Agnew’s last winter, was to be bought 
by the Chantrey Fund Trustees. It certainly came 
near being purchased, but was in the end rejected, as 
not being worthy to hang with Mr. Hacker’s ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation”, Mr. Gotch’s ‘‘ Alleluia”, and other master- 
pieces in the Tate Gallery. Since it was a work not 
only of promise but of achievement, since it had 
character, dignity, and design, its rejection seemed 
almost a foregone conclusion from previous ex- 
perience, and was far less surprising to many people 
than the fact that it had been so seriously con- 
sidered. Well, that picture is no longer available 
for the nation; it has been bought for Melbourne. 
And now we hear that the Australian newspapers are 
raising an outcry against its purchase, as a picture 
which wouldn’t sell in London. Not many years hence 
they will be pluming themselves on having discovered 
Mr. Rothenstein before he was recognised officially 
at home. Meanwhile another picture of the artist’s, 
“Jews Mourning in a Synagogue”, has been presented 
to the nation, and is already hung at Millbank ; and 
presumably everybody is satisfied. How typical all 
this is of the way in which things are done in this 
country ! 

Mr. Rothenstein is one of the not large number of 
our younger artists who have a real claim to be repre- 
sented in the Chantrey Bequest collection, and who are 
all unrepresented there. At the Carfax Gallery there 
is now On view an exhibition of his work, both old and 
new. There is nothing of the importance of the two 
pictures just mentioned, but it is a very interesting 
collection. It shows the artist feeling his way, adven- 
turing, exploring ; from the days of the early nineties 
—when probably he was more conscious of his powers 
than of what he meant to aim at, and a spice of witty 
impudence flavoured his boyish portrait drawings of 
dons and dignitaries—down to the sober seriousness of 
to-day, when in the interior life and religion of his 
ancient race he has found themes that concentrate all 
the interests of his mind and all the powers of his art. 
In the space between he has tried many styles and 
subjects ; genre, landscape of many kinds, old French 
architecture, domestic themes, all in turn have attracted 
Mr. Rothenstein and provided groups of pictures or 
drawings ; while the portraiture of all kinds of characters 

been a constant passion. To many people this 
variety is exasperating. They find their shrewdness 
flattered by the ability to descry a painter’s familiar 
style and subject afar off in an exhibition, and to ticket 
his work off in their minds ; and they are angry with a 
painter like Mr. Rothenstein, who not only tries his 
hand at all sorts of themes, but now paints a portrait 
with coarse, opaque pigment, and now paints an interior 
as if his whole ambition was to get a smooth, clean 
surface and luminosity of colour, Others, like myself, 
will be only too glad of this variety of interest and 
method in an age when most artists, having captured 
one idea, cling to it all their lives with desperate 
tenacity. At the same time it is quite true that Mr. 
Rothenstein pays for his variety: a proportion of his 
work counts only as experiment and episode; it has 
Deen of more value to him as experience gained than it 
ts successful in effect. In the present exhibition two 

scapes, hanging side by side, make a striking con- 
trast. The earlier one is a sombre view of a deserted 


Yorkshire quarry; the other, quite recent, attempts to 
give the glow of a cross sun broken on the stems and 
foliage of an avenue leading to an old abbey. The 
latter is decidedly the more successful of the two. In 
the ‘‘ Quarry” one is conscious that the scene has im- 
pressed the artist, but the impressiveness has been spent 
and lost in the labour of working. It is all too literal, 
too accidental. I feel that if Mr. Rothenstein had made 
careful studies, and after the subject had worked in his 
mind had rebuilt it on canvas from memory, the result 
would have been far truer to his original impression of 
thescene. Neither of these works represents, I imagine, 
more than a temporary interest of the artist’s, though 
typical, each in its degree, of his choice and aim. He is no 
creator of visions ; it is the possibilities of actual things 
and of modern life that set him working, the hints and 
suggestions of romance and drama that we catch from 
figures in the street, significant silhouettes, apparitions 
of sunlight in an interior, a step or a shadow on a stair- 
case, profiles of rock and ruin. In this world beyond 
the province and the powers of speech pictorial 
art has a material all its own. But in this setting 
it is portraiture that preoccupies Mr. Rothenstein ; 
portraiture in a wide sense, not merely the static 
image, but human character and gesture in full play. 
As a maker of portraits, in the ordinary sense, he is 
unequal ; he falls not seldom into curious weaknesses 
of drawing, and sometimes edges on caricature. But 
there is always an interested and keen mind at work 
behind the hand, and how much rarer this is than the 
accomplishment of correctness or the confidence of 
facility! Of the portraits in this exhibition the draw- 
ings, especially the ‘‘ Hauptmann” and the ‘‘Rodin”, 
seem to me finer than the paintings, though the portrait 
of the artist, done ten years ago, is strong and full of 
character. When he works with chalk and paper, 
however, Mr. Rothenstein seems really sensitive to the 
beauty of his materials, whereas in his oil paintings he 
seems but occasionally to take pleasure in his medium. 
Something too must be put down to his defects as a 
colourist. ‘‘A Corner of the Talmud School” is too 
harsh and cold in colour and in texture. This is one of 
the recent series of paintings of which the ‘‘ Aliens at 
Prayer” and the ‘‘ Jews Mourning” are finer examples. 
It is a pity that some work of equal importance could 
not have been included in this exhibition to give com- 
pleteness and culmination to these varying efforts of the 
last ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. Rothenstein’s drawings remind me to say some- 
thing of a choice collection of drawings. by French 
masters of the nineteenth century which Messrs. Obach 
and Co. have been showing. These are mostly by the 
men of the Barbizon group. Millet was by far the 
greatest of these, and his superiority is more manifest 
in his drawings than in his pictures. The ‘‘ Sheep- 
shearing” in this exhibition shows him at his finest. 
Millet’s instinct for discovering the secret of natural 
rhythm in action and gesture (not bending these to a 
preconceived rhythm) gives to his slight studies a 
quintessential character which few things in art possess 
to a like degree. Most of Millet’s drawings were made 
for their own sake. This was not the case with 
Rousseau’s, which were notes made for his own use ; 
and the pen-and-sepia studies here shown would hardly 
prepare one for his paintings, though these too have 
been esteemed more highly than they deserve. The 
Daubigny sketch of the Victoria Embankment in 
process of construction shows the Frenchman antici- 
pating the vein which Mr. Muirhead Bone is: working 
so successfully. A brilliant and delightful study of 
fowls will surprise many who have found Charles 
Jacque a somewhat tame and monotonous artist: and 
those who know Vollon only as a painter, chiefly of 
fish and still-life, will be surprised to find how deep a 
sense of the beauty and mystery of Nature he revealed 
when making drawings for his own pleasure. The 
examples of Delacroix are hardly representative of that 
great dramatic colourist, but there are beautiful speci- 
mens of the not common drawings of Corot. 


LAURENCE BInyon. 
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GLAYDE’S HONOUR.” 


+; central figure of Mr. Sutro’s new play is a great 
American financier ‘‘en revers”. John Glayde 
has been married for twelve years, and, ever since the 
earlier days of his marriage, has taken very little notice 
of his wife: his days and nights have been monopo- 
lised by business. She, being still a young woman, 
and attractive, is very much bored by her life at home, 
and is very glad of a holiday. She rejoices to find 
herself alone in Paris and being painted by a young 
artist, Trevor Lerode, who conceives a great passion 
for her. She reciprocates this passion, and begins to 
be ‘‘talked about” in the American quarter of Paris. 
The artist's mother, wishing to withdraw her son from 
the entanglement, cables to John Glayde: ‘* Lady 
Lerode’s son painting Mrs. Glayde’s portrait, strongly 
advise coming to Paris at once”. Just at this time, 
John Glayde is involved in a Titanic attack on a combi- 
nation of other American millionaires. So far, so good. 
Now let us, for a moment, divert our eyes from the 
actual play, and imagine John Glayde to be a real man, 
and not a peculiar man, but a normal specimen of his 
type. How would he feel, and how would he act, on 
receipt of Lady Lerode’s cablegram? He would be 
very much surprised, and very much incensed, and 
would cable for further information. Learning that 
his wife was supposed to be carrying on an intrigue, he 
would perhaps feel bound to come over to Europe, and 
to carry on his Titanic attack as best he could—by 
Marconigrams. If this sense of conjugal duty pre- 
vailed, he would, of course, be all the while chafing 
furiously at the interruption of his life. Arriving in 
Paris, he would assert himself in a peremptory way. If 
his wife showed herself amenable, he would take her 
back to New York bythe next boat. If not, he would 
take himself back by that boat, after having made the 
preliminary arrangements for a separation or a divorce. 
He would realise that his wife was not much to be 
blamed. Her conduct was the natural result of his 
neglect. There had not been room for her in his life. 
She had been an ornamental encumbrance. Now he 
was free. And Wall Street was waiting for him. Oh 
to be able to buy up the Atlantic, drain it, and proceed 
to Wall Street by a special train across the bed of the 
ocean! Such, I take it, would have been John Glayde’s 
sentiments. It is quite certain that the effect of his first 
journey would not have been to make him realise that 
he was passionately in love with the lady whom he had 
consistently neglected in favour of the excitements of 
finance on a huge scale. Yet, in Mr. Sutro’s play, 
that is just the effect produced on John Glayde. His 
wife confesses to him that she Aas been foolish. He 
is quite ready to forgive her, and proposes to wind 
up his affairs in America, become an ordinary private 
citizen, and live happily ever after in assiduous culture 
of connubial bliss. Finding that his wife has lied to 
him, he raves and storms, and tears passions to tatters. 
He wishes to shoot the seducer, but finally relents, 
and, eliminating himself, allows the two lovers to yo 
away together. 

This act of acquiescence is, in itself, as I have 
suggested, quite natural. But, as Mr. Sutro depicts 
it, it is not natural at all. Wall Street financiers 
don’t deal in heroic renunciations. If John Glayde 
were a true specimen of his type, he would keep 
an iron grip on the wife with whom he was de- 
sperately in love. But there again: if he were despe- 
rately in love with his wife, he would not be a true 
specimen of his type. Mr. Sutro’s error is in 
taking a typical American wife-neglecting financier and 
then overhauling him and turning him inside out and 
lavishly re-decorating him in order to enable him to 
cut a fine figure in a drama of passion. Without un- 
truthfulness to life, there is not in John Glayde any 
scope for a drama of passion. The play should have 
been a comedy ; a grim comedy, showing John Glayde 
‘trying to behave with romantic connubial indignation 
while his Wall Street conflict was uppermost in his 
mind, and, in the end, inwardly rejoicing at the definite 
departure of the two lovers. At one point, indeed, 
Mr. Sutro does seem to have intended to extract 


comedy from truth. There is a scene in which John 


Glayde, hearing that his wife has just been seen in 


——— 


Lerode’s arms, masters his emotion and continues the 
dictation of a cablegram to New York. Here we have 
a glimpse of what the play ought to have been. But 
only a glimpse. ‘* He stops” is the stage direction; 
‘*he cannot go on. His head sinks on his chest, his 
eyes close: he stands, motionless. There is silence, 
The curtain slowly falls”. The romantic hero has not 
given himself away, after all. 

I may seem to have fallen into the very error which | 
have so often deprecated in other critics. I may seem 
to be blaming Mr. Sutro merely because his play is not 
another kind of play. But this is not a case in which 
the artist’s standpoint, his way of treating his theme, is 
a matter of no importance, a choice with which we 
must not interfere. The theme chosen by Mr. Sutro is 
not one of those themes which can be equally well 
treated in several fashions. It is one for which, as | 
have said, truthfulness demands the comedic method. 
I have a pre-occupying passion for truthfulness in plays, 
and thus I cannot fling my hat in the air for ‘* John 
Glayde’s Honour”. Nevertheless, | admit the mastery 
which Mr. Sutro shows in the building of his play, and 
the strength and precision, the knowledge and sym. 
pathy, with which he has drawn the characters other than 
John Glayde. Mrs. Glayde is a very vivid person, and 
the scene in which, to put her husband off the scent, and 
to be able to escape from him, she pretends to love him 
is not merely a great chance for an actress, nor merely 
a device for surprising an audience, but a courageous 
and truthful representation of the lengths to which ina 
crisis a usually quite scrupulous woman may be driven 
by intensity of feeling. The lover, too, is not the 
dummy of stage traffic, but a quite well-presented cha 
racter. And there is an admirable study of a raw 
Americo-Parisian Princess. And, as always in Mr. 
Sutro’s plays, the dialogue is of the finest quality—ever 
natural, and yet ever graceful, in the light passages, 
and, in the strong passages, eloquent without a sus- 
picion of ranting. For the benefit of budding play- 
wrights, Mr. Sutro should publish his plays, as models 
in the art of writing dialogue. 

I think it a pity that Mr. George Alexander, as John 
Glayde, does not venture to assume an American accent. 
The sort of American accent that English actors usually 
assume has little resemblance to any accent ever heard 
in America; but one accepts it as a necessary con- 
vention, like the three-walled room in which it is 
uttered. Mr. Alexander’s pure English considerably 
hampers illusion. Nor does he give us an English 
equivalent, even, for John Glayde. I do not be- 
lieve in the character as conceived by Mr. Sutro; 
but, if I were called on to act it, I should make 
more of an effort at impersonation than is made by 
Mr. Alexander. John Glayde ought to be represented 
as a quite simple, straightforward, masterful man 
business—a sharp contrast to all the other persons of 
the play.. Mr: Alexander does not point that contrast. 
He excels in charm, and lately he was doing a great 
deal of canvassing as candidate for the London County 
Council. Zoo lately. There is an over-development 
of charm which has not had time to wear off. It put 
Mr. Alexander at the head of the poll, but plays the 
very deuce with him as John Glayde. He seems deter- 
mined to win by sheer charm the vote of every character 
in the play and of every person in the audience, and 
gives no hint of that sound business-capacity which we 
know him to possess, which we think will be of real 
use in the government of London, and which ought to 
be obvious in John Glayde. A month or two hence his 
performance will have become much better. Miss Eva 
Moore, as Mrs. Glayde, leaves no margin for im- 
provement. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE ETON ELEMENT IN UNIVERSITY 
CREWS. 


HY should the Eton element figure so largely in 

the eights that represent the Universities ? This 

is a question often asked; and frequently the sug- 
gestion is implied that Etonians are unfairly favou 

by those whose duty it is to make selection of the 

crews. Of the whole number of men rowing at either 


University in any year Etonians are a comparatively 
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small minority, yet this small minority supplies about 
half the individuals of whom the University eight is 
composed. Is this as it should be? If the larger 
number of Etonians are found usually on the winning 
side, it will go far to prove that the policy of including 
them was a wise one. Statistics on this point are 
easily obtained. It will be enough if we go back a 
matter of twenty years, and consider how far in that 
period Etonians have contributed to victory in the 
Boat Race. 

In 1888 and 188g Cambridge were represented by 
admittedly one of the fastest eights ever seen at 
Putney. For the only time in the history of the race 
the crew was composed of the same individuals in each 
ear. In this eight there was only one Etonian, Mr. 
S. D. Muttlebury. The rowing of this unusual com- 
bination was remarkable of its kind, but in style was 
far removed from the Eton ideal. In the two years 
named it defeated in turn Oxford crews containing 
respectively four and three Etonians. Every rule has 
its exceptions, and in the light of subsequent rowing 
history these victories of an eight in which the Eton 
element was noticeably lacking may be regarded as 
exceptional. At any rate the record of the next nine 
years yields evidence of a contrary kind. Cambridge 
fell almost at once from a high level of excellence toa 
low level of mediocrity. For nine years in succession 
Oxford crews were victorious, and Cambridge began 
to despair of success. These nine winning eights 
contained no fewer than forty-nine Etonians, the nine 
losing crews no more than twenty-three. It will be 
seen from this that exactly half of the total number of 
men rowing came from Eton. From that time to the 
present year Etonians have been fairly evenly divided, 
and Cambridge have won more often than Oxford. 
This shows clearly the practical value of the Eton 
element in University crews. That Etonians should 
have a great advantage over other oarsmen at the 
Universities is hardly to be wondered at, since they 
come from the one large school in the Kingdom where 
rowing is practised and taught, but that their superiority 
should be so great, that all other schools together barely 
supply so many representatives to the ’Varsity eights, 
may be to some surprising. But it is easily to be ex- 
plained. In the first place rowing has always been very 
well taught at Eton. It is many years now since Mr. 
R. S. De Havilland first took over the duties of coaching 
the school eight, and under his able tuition Eton oars- 
manship has been kept at a level of consistent excellence. 
Before this Etonians had been well grounded in the 
principles of fixed-seat rowing, and these principles 
were adequate for work on the very short slides at first 
in vogue. With Mr. De Havilland a new era started. 
On good body-form he grafted a knowledge of the 
proper use of the long slide with the marked success 
already mentioned. This may be taken as the first 
reason of the great influence exercised by Eton on 
rowing atthe Universities. But there is another equally 
important cause for the success of the crews in which 
Eton has been largely represented. It is that rowing, 
like other sports, takes time to learn, and the man who 
has a long start in instruction is not easily caught up. At 
first sight it may appear that so obvious a truism was 
hardly worth stating ; but few people, we fancy, realise 
the extent of the advantage given to the Etonian 
oarsman by his early training. A boy who has played 
football or cricket well at school arrives at the Uni- 
versity with several years of practice and proficiency 
in one game or the other to his credit. He has learnt 
far more than the A B C of an athletic science to 
which he has already devoted much time and attention, 
and his further improvement, though due partly no 
doubt to added experience, is often as much accounted 
for by mere advance in physique. With rowing for 
the beginner at the Universities the case is different. 
Two years at least of painstaking effort are required 
before he can attain a proper grasp of its principles, 
before, that is to say, he has learnt properly to apply 
his strength, before even he has acquired the right kind 
of strength to apply, for the physical building of 
the particular muscles required for rowing is a slow 
process. Particularly is this length of practice neces- 
Sary as preparation for the great strain of the University 
race. 


The position, then, is this. A man who only begins 
his rowing at Oxford or Cambridge may conceivably 
get into the eight in his second year, but he is 
never of much service to the crew till his third. 
Much more often even the most promising man only 
gets into the eight in his third year, and is not yet of 
nearly such value as he will be if he stays up and rows 
a second time in his fourth year. From this it follows 
that the man who comes from a non-rowing school can 
be of little use to his Varsity for Boat Race purposes 
unless he is prepared to stay up for longer than the 
ordinary three-year period. The case of the Etonian is 
quite different. He comes up to the University with 
a considerable knowledge of oarsmanship, and, what 
is almost as important, with rowing muscle sufficiently 
developed to enable him to take his place at once with 
oarsmen of fair class. The President of the Boat Club 
puts him perhaps into the crew in his first year, and, 
though owing to his youth he is probably one of the 
weaker members of the eight, this is an advantage to 
his side in the long run. In the following year he will 
have gained sufficiently in strength and experience to 
be of real service. Coming from a rich man’s school, 
he is more likely than others to be able to stay up 
full four years—for rowing purposes at any rate he will 
probably be available for this period—and in each of 
these he will gainin skill and power. Moreover there 
is one respect in which, assuming that he is a good oar 
and rows for the time stated, the advantage he brings to 
his side is inestimable. Heis a connecting link between 
the crews in which he rows. Here undoubtedly is the 
chief value of the Eton element in University rowing. 
The tradition of style may be passed on to some extent 
by coaching, but it is passed on far more effectually by 
thetwo or three best men of a crewstaying upand rowing 
again in the next. A good oar in his third or fourth 
year can to a large extent ‘‘ make a crew” by the 
practical influence of his own oarsmanship. The other 
members of the eight in the technical phrase “ come 
to him”—they gradually adapt their style to his and 
rise towards his level. Hardly any but the Etonian 
has the chance of doing such service.as this implies 
to his University. The non-Etonian is rarely in the 
eight for more than two years, and goes down just 
as his value is beginning to be felt. If he has been 
the mainstay of the last crew in which he rowed, and no 
other oarsman of outstanding excellence is left to 
carry on the style, a link between past and present is 
broken and the eight of the following year gains little 
from the merit of its predecessor. This suggests, what 
we believe to be the truth, and what the statistics 
quoted above go far to prove, that for a series of wins 
the Eton element is not only necessary but essential. 
An Etonian in his first year may or may not greatly 
assist the eight in which he rows, but if he has been 
well chosen his worth will be felt in increasing propor- 
tion in the years which follow. His value to these 
subsequent crews is more than the measure of his own 
skill, for he joins past and present, and stands for the 
making and perpetuation of method. 


BRIDGE. 
THE ROBERTSON RULE. 


HE ‘‘ Robertson Rule”, or as it is sometimes 
called the ** Robertsonian Rule”, is a formula 
invented some years ago by an Indian bridge player, 
Mr. Edmond Robertson, to assist vacillating players 
to determine whether a hand is strong enough for a 
declaration of No Trumps, by assigning a figure 
value to the high cards in the hand. This formula 
made its first public appearance in a little book 
entitled ‘‘The Robertson Rule, and other Bridge 
Axioms ”, by E. Robertson and A. Hyde-Wollaston, 
published in Calcutta in 1902, and republished in 
1904 in New York under the title of ‘ Bridge 
Developments ”. The original publication is, we 
believe, out of print, but the American reproduction 
is still on sale. It is stated in the preface to this book 
that ‘‘these developments of modern scientific bridge 
are taken from a forthcoming work entitled ‘ The 
Higher Grammar of Bridge’ ”, but although that was 
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written some five years ago the ‘“‘ Higher Grammar of 
Bridge” has not yet seen the light of day. 

The Robertson Rule was first published in England 
in the year 1903, in the fifth edition of ‘‘ Bridge 
Abridged”’ by W. Dalton, and it has since been much 
quoted and written about, and many English players 
make use of it at the present time for estimating the 
value of their hands. When Mr. Dalton first wrote 
about it he had not seen Mr. Robertson’s book, but he 
had heard of the existence of this formula, and had 
been told the outlines of it, and it commended itself to 
him so strongly that he put it into what he himself 
considered practical shape and quoted it in ‘‘ Bridge 
Abridged ”’, as mentioned above, and reproduced it later 
in ‘Saturday’ Bridge ”. 

The original formula, as given in Mr. Robertson’s 
book, differs considerably from Mr. Dalton’s version of 
it, which is the version generally accepted and acted 
upon by English players, and which is known here as 
the Robertson or Robertsonian Rule. 

Here are the two versions :— 


The English Version. 


Each ace counts 7 


Mr. Robertson’s Rule. 
| ” king ” 5 


Each ace counts 7 
” king ” 
queen ,, queen ,, 3 
knave,, »» knave,, I 
55 


The counting cards must be distributed over three of 
the four suits, and each must be properly guarded. In 
both versions it is held to be a justifiable No Trump 
call when the value of the counting cards amounts to 
an aggregate of 21 points. The counting value of the 
ace, king, and queen is the same in both versions. It 
is only in the case of the knave and the 1o that the 
difference occurs. It is perhaps only natural that we 
should consider the English version very much sounder 
than the original one. In Mr. Robertson’s formula too 
much value is given to knaves and tens, which may be 
very useful in conjunction with other high cards, but 
which neither have much strength in themselves nor 
afford much protection to a hand. 

Take such a hand as 

Ace, king, 5 

6, 5,2 

Queen, knave, 10 
Knave, 10, 6, 3 


or this one 
Queen, 7, 4, 2 
Diamonds. Queen, knave, 10 
Clubs. Queen, knave, 10 
Spades. Queen, knave, 10 


Both these hands fulfil all the requirements for a No 
Trump call according to the original Robertson rule, 
but we should never think of declaring No Trumps on 
either of them at the score of love-all, and neither of 
them is nearly up to the required strength according to 
the English version. The first would total up to 18, 
and the second to only 15, although it is guarded in all 
four suits. 

Mr. Robertson is strongly of opinion that the No 
Trump call by the dealer is not made enough use 
of in modern bridge, and he says that many a declara- 
tion is passed to the dummy, only to have spades 
declared, when the combination of the two hands 
would have proved successful at No Trumps. This is 
quite true, but it is bound to be so. There are plenty 
of hands the combined strength of which would have 
made a fine No Trumper when neither player is strong 
enough to declare No Trumps without knowing what 
his partner holds. Any No Trump declaration which 
requires the partner’s hand, the unknown quantity, to 
be as good as, or better than, the declarer’s hand is 
intrinsically unsound, and is certain to end in disaster 
sooner or later. 

The raison d’étre of this article is that we have 
received a communication telling us that our oft-quoted 
Robertson Rule is wrong, and is not the same as the 
original one. We are quite aware that it is not the 
same, but we contend that ours is the better, sounder, 


and more serviceable one, whether it is called the 
Robertson Rule, or the Dalton Rule, or anything else. 

The only ‘‘ Robertson Rule” that English players 
have ever heard of is the one dealing with the declara- 
tion of No Trumps, but this same book contains also 
Robertson Rules” for suit declarations, which we 
will discuss in another article. 


CHESS. 


S es sixth game of the championship match which 
we give below was a curious little battle, lasting 
under two hours, and at the first glance almost gives one 
the idea of a social or after-dinner skirmish. A more 
careful scrutiny, however, reveals traces of analytical 
midnight oil and very little of that hankering after a 
draw that one or two critics who talk grandiloquently 
and do nothing would have us believe. Marshall is 
now playing with more confidence and in several games, 
notably the 7th and roth, has pressed the champion 
very hard. Dr. Lasker’s resources, however, have 
proved equal to every emergency and the end games, as 
examples of foresight and exact calculation, are not 
the least interesting part of the match. Marshall’s 
treatment of the French defence, seeking to precipitate 
an early clash of the armies, is novel and distinctly 
opposite to the general tactics of the German school, 


hence we may expect much theoretical benefit from 


these games. 

Dr. Lasker in his philosophical work ‘‘ Struggle”, just 
issued in New York, lays down a maxim as follows : 

‘*To abstain from any defence as long as the threats 
of the opponent can be parried without preparation, is 
a task demanding courage and sharp intelligence. 
Before a decision is come to, the threatening danger 
has to be accurately analyzed and the question whether 
the danger is real or apparent has to be examined. 
In order that a defensive manceuvre shall conform to 
the principle of economy, it must be executed with the 
least effort that is sufficient.” 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 

White Black White Black 
E. Lasker F. J. Marshall E. Lasker F. J. Marshall 
1. P-K3 6. Bx Kt 
2. P~Q4 P-—Q4 7- Q-Q2 
3. Kt-QB3 Kt—KB3 8. OxB 
4 B-—KKt5 B-Kts5 9. Kt-—B3 
QxP 


In later games black here played Q—Ks5ch and white 
moved K—Qz2, subsequently sheltering himself on the 
queen’s wing with a safe position. It will be noticed 
in this and other games that neither player holds with 
the heresy, ancient and modern, that the king may not 
himself enter the firing zone. 


10. Castles QxRP 


It was more than human nature could resist to take 
this pawn; nevertheless, a developing move would 
probably have been sounder strategy. 


Ir, P—Q5 14. Qx KBP! Q—R8ch 
12. B—Kt5 K-Br 15. K—Q2 Q-—R4ch 
13. Bx Kt PxB 16. P—B3 


“‘If the gain of time”, says Dr. Lasker in the work 
alluded to above, ‘‘is important, it is necessary to 
conduct an attack without much preparation. The 
onslaught must of course be directed against the 
greatest weaknesses, as shown in the chapter on 
strategy. The attack must strike quick blows, every 
manceuvre must be calculated to increase the immediate 
effects of the stratoi, until one vital spot of the enemy 
after another is vulnerated. To carry through such an 
attack, a very large preponderance of force in the 
decisive points is, however, necessary. Otherwise, 
against a cool-headed and enduring enemy, the attack 
may end in disastrous retreat.” 

Here, it will be seen, black lacks time to bring up 
his reserves, and white, who could have held back his 
threat with the knight for a move or so, elects to con- 
serve his energies and secure himself without further 
labour. It is noticeable, though, that if at the close he 
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captures the bishop, black has the following picturesque 
strokes in view :—22. QxB, QxPch. 23. K—B1, 
Q-Bsch. 24. K—Kt1, Q—Q5! 25. R-KB1, RxP. 
26. Rx R, Q—Q8ch, and draws. 

20. QxRch K-—Br 

21. Q—Q8ch K-—Ktz2 
Draw by perpetual check. 


17. Kt—Kt5) RxPch 
18. K—Ki Rx Kt! 
19. Q—Q8ch K—Ktz2 


PROBLEM 109. By Dr. A. W. GALITZKI. 
Black, 4 pieces. 


Vili: 
YZ 
Yj 


Y 
Wj 


Cd yy 

UZ 
‘White, 4 pieces. 

White mates in three moves. 


PROBLEM 110. By M. Havet.—White (7 pieces): K—KKt3, 
Q-QKt7, Rs on KRi and K7, B—K1, Kt—QBi, P—QKtz. Black 
(2 pieces): K-—Q8, Kt—QB7, White mates in two moves. 


TO PRoBLEM 108: R—QBS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COPYRIGHT AND COPY-WRONG. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 
London : 12 March, 1907. 


Sir,—I wish you had copied the whole of the foot- 
note to Letter Lxxvi of ‘‘ Fors”, from which you quote. 
In its opening sentence Mr. Ruskin, explaining why he 
would not republish “in their first form, any of those 
former books ”, said :— 

“Not because I am ashamed of them, nor because 
their Art teaching is wrong; (it is precisely the Art 
teaching which 1 am now gathering out of the ‘Stones 
of Venice’, and will gather, God willing, out of 
‘Modern Painters’, and reprint and reaffirm every 
syllable of ;) but the religious teaching of those books 

. is misleading—sometimes even poisonous; . . .” 

The distinction here made is ominous, for Ruskin, 
says one of his ablest biographers, went through three 
religious phases. Are we then to forbid the writings 
of a master in the form in which they were first con- 
ceived, because after middle age, and on the eve of 
mental collapse, he is growing morally or religiously 
dissatisfied with them? Mr. Ruskin, writing in 1877, 
was no longer the same Ruskin who wrote ‘‘ Modern 
Painters” and ‘*The Stones of Venice”, as we were 
first taught to know them. In that earlier form 
“‘ Modern Painters”, as it appears to many readers, is a 
better, a far more organic book, than it is in its later 
State. It is properly a book of youth, and its errors 
and prejudices are eloquent and a necessary part of it, 
and they serve to relate it more clearly to the life of 
him that wrote it. If you think the public in danger of 
being poisoned by it, you are right in making a kind 
of holy war upon its contumacious reprinters. But 
you must not be surprised if one of the first results of 
your attack is to give the innocent public an immensely 
increased curiosity about Ruskin, in all his editions 
and all his intellectual stages and differences ; and by 
doing that, you do him—you have indeed already done 
him, I believe, incalculable service. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ernest Ruys. 


|We are not surprised Mr. Rhys should wish to 
defend the reprints of the unrevised editions of Ruskin, 


for is he not editor of one of the series of cheap books 


which is to include some of these reprints? But we 
are surprised that Mr. Rhys should strive to spread the 
idea that when Ruskin condemned these old editions 
he was insane or imbecile. We cannot say what we 
think of this attempt—it is too pitiable. Lest, how- 
ever, anybody should be misled, let us say that 
there is absolutely no truth in any statement or 
hint that Ruskin, whilst revising ‘‘Seven Lamps”, 
Modern Painters”’, ‘‘ Stones of Venice”, ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies”, and other works, was_ intellectually 
unfit. He was far stronger, a thousand times stronger, 
intellectually than anyone who is now suggesting 
that he was mad or worked out. We have but to read 
the new matter in these volumes to know this. It is 
true that a great quantity of this revised matter had 
been stirring in his wonderful brain and heart for years, 
and was ready therefore for the new editions before the 
actual date of their publication; but some of the 
additional matter in, for instance, ‘‘ Modern Painters”’ 
vol. ii. was no doubt thought out during the actual 
work of revision in the ’seventies and early ’eighties. 
We have lately been carefully through the whole of 
the unpublished letters which Ruskin wrote to his little 
band of faithful workers whilst he was revising the 
y books. These letters, which are numerous, show 
Ruskin intent on his great work of revision, keenly 
attentive alike to great matters such as the ethics of his 
books, and to small matters such as re-punctuation. 
Herein we find no sign of Ruskin being, as Mr. 
Rhys with fine taste puts it, ‘“‘in a state of mental 
collapse”. But Mr. Rhys, we admit, gets home 
when he warns us that, by gibbeting these reprints, 
we only give ‘‘the innocent public an immensely 
increased curiosity about Ruskin in all his editions”. 
That is always the danger of condemning a bad book 
or edition—you are advertising it in a way, and the 
result may be an increased sale of the thing. But we 
must take that risk. It is some recompense at any rate 
to feel sure that after this exposure people will be very 
shy to embark on such enterprises. Besides, as the 
Government announced in the House of Commons on 
27 February, when copyright legislation can be under- 
taken ‘‘a remedy for the evil referred to shall not be 
overlooked ”.—Ep. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 
141March 1907. 

Sir,—Let me add to the passage you quoted from 
‘* Fors Clavigera” last week, condemning the unrevised 
editions, another one from the preface to the re- 
arranged edition (1883) of ‘‘ Modern Painters ”, voi. ii. 
In this passage Ruskin says that during the work of 
revision he has felt shame and indignation at finding 
‘some of the most solemn of all subjects of human 
thought handled at once with the presumption of a 
youth and the affectation of an anonymous writer”’. 
There are many other passages of similar purport 
throughout the notes to the revised edition. 

No; there is but one defence of this outrage on 
er’ defence that can only be expressed in terms 
of £ s. d. 

Yours faithfully, 
A READER OF RUSKIN. 


PLENARY INDULGENCES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEviEw. 
42 Mill Road, Eastbourne, 3 March. 

Sir,—Your issue of 16 February has by chance 
reached me late, andI find on p. 205 an historical error 
so important that | make no doubt you will permit me 
to correct it even at this date. Your reviewer says of 
Luther ‘‘ His first protest against Rome was caused by 
the practice of granting plenary Indulgences, at that 
time an innovation of comparatively recent date.” The 
words I have italicised would be repudiated equally ener- 
getically by Roman Catholic and Protestant historians. 
It was believed by some in the Middle Ages that plenary 
Indulgences were at least as old as Constantine ; and 
the ‘‘Catholic Dictionary” agrees with Dr. Lea in 
tracing them, as a system, to the eleventh century. 


The orthodox mission preacher, Berthold of Regens- 
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burg (c. 1240) speaks against the abuse of the system | 
almost as strongly as Luther. 
Yours, &c., 
G. G. CouLton. 


|The practice of granting plenary Indulgences to the 
living can certainly be traced as far back as the days of 
Urban II. (1088-1099), who recognised an expedition to 
the Holy Land as a full commutation for all penance. 
But it was not until the pontificate of Sixtus IV., 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, that plenary 
Indulgences were made to apply to souls in Purgatory, 
provided that the Pope expressly extended them to this 
purpose. Alexander VI. (1492-1503) was, according 
to Ranke, the first Pope who officially declared that 
Indulgences delivered souls out of Purgatory. It was 
of course to this novel and far-reaching extension of the 
older practice to which our reviewer alluded. In the 
days of Luther this new papal claim was of compara- 
lively recent growth, and was looked upon by many as 
an entirely new custom which could not be based either 
on apostolic tradition or even on the teaching of the 
great theologians of the thirteenth century.—Eb. S.R. | 


THE LORDS OF APPEAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 9 March, 1907. 

Sir,—You say *‘Lord Macnaghten’s appointment 
has in fact, so far as we remember, been the only one 
that was made straight from the Bar’”’. 

May I point out that your memory is somewhat 
short, as is the existence of the office of a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary? Since it was created, only thirty 
years ago, five appointments, those of Lords Gordon, 
Watson, Macnaghten, Russell, and Atkinson, have all 
deen made straight from the Bar. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Dicsy THurRNam. 


[The appointments Mr. Thurnam mentions were 
made straight from the Bar, but only two from the 
English Bar—Macnaghten’s, which we mentioned, and 
Russell’s, which we forgot. The rest were from the 
Irish and Scottish Bars, and we were only writing of 
the English.—Eb. S.R.] 


S. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
Sir,—Judges, magistrates, prison governors, and 
others daily advise prisoners to ‘‘ go to Mr. Wheatley, 
he will help you”, and for our part we are willing and 
anxious to help. We do help all we can, but our 
resources are inadequate to meet the ever-increasing 
number who come to us for assistance, consisting as 
they do of juvenile offenders, first offenders (bound 
over), discharged prisoners of the better class, the wives 
and little children of prisoners, all of whom claim our 
attention and require our aid. 

In addition to this work our new Boys’ Home, 
erected at a cost of over £ 3,500, will shortly be opened, 
and we are sorely in need of funds to meet the increased 
expenditure which this will entail ; besides which there 
is the cost of furnishing the home. 

Will you permit me therefore to appeal most earnestly 
to your readers for their generous financial aid ? 

Cheques and postal orders (crossed Messrs. Barclay 
& Co.) will be thankfully received, as will also articles 
of clothing, blankets, Xc., all of which will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Yours faithfully, 

Wa. WHEATLEY, Superintendent. 


A CASE FOR HELP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Great Gaddesden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead. 
12 March, 1907. 
Sir,—I regret to learn from the letter of my pre- 
decessor, the Rev. W. T. Tyrwhitt Drake, in your 


wording of my appeal for the widow lady who is at 
present our parish nurse. 

I feel sure your lucid editorial note, at the foot of 
his letter, will have fully satisfied him that the mistake 
he pointed out was wholly accidental and had no real 
bearing on the case. 

Allow me to add how grateful I am to you for 
permitting me to make the appeal in your columns, and 
for the extraordinarily successful result. 

Yours truly, 
A. T. Ho.tis. 
(Vicar of Great Gaddesden.) 


THE KILT FOR ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir, —It may be remembered that some months 
ago, in lecturing before the Institute of Hygiene, Dr. 
Meecham advocated a more healthy system of clothing 
for children. He considered that the kilt should become 
the recognised mode of clothing for the young of both 
sexes. There can be little doubt that this dress is most 
suitable for growing boys, giving both freedom of 
movement and comfort combined, while its becoming— 
nay more, fine and beautiful—appearance cannot be dis- 
puted. The greatly improved appearance and physique 
of boys would amply repay parents for any outlay on 
their part. It is a dress which cannot be too strongly 
advocated, just as the present system cannot be 
too strongly condemned in this so-called ‘‘ period of 
degeneracy”. Its physical and esthetic advantages 
are obvious, and I see no reason why it should not , 
become the future dress for England. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Dawson. 


THE COURSE OF BRITISH TRADE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Fotheringhay House, Twickenham, 
9 March, 1907. 


Sir,—Can you find space for the following statement 
of the course of British trade, as regards manufactured 
goods? The period observed covers all the years 
1880-1906, and thus the recent years of ‘‘ booming” 
trade are included. 

I shall be glad if you can print this letter, because 
the facts now shown illustrate the necessity to study 
the full course of trade, in any section of commerce, in 
place of attaching importance to the crude results for 
single years of trade. 
TABLE I.—United Kin 

tured Goods, New Classification, 1880-1906. 
during each Decade. 


m. Imports and Exports of Manufac- 
Yearly Averages 


Manufactured Goods. Average Yearly Value. 


Decade. Imports. Exports.* Net Exports. 
Million £ Million £ Million £ 
1880-1889 | 19°4 201°6 
1881-1890 | 80-7 204°5 123'8 
1882-1891 | 82°4 204°8 | 122°4 
1883-1892 83°7 202°8 
1884-1893 | 84°8 200°3 115°5 
1885-1894 | 86-2 198°0 
1886-1895 | 88-4 198°5 110°! 
1887-1896 | 200°4 109°I 
1888-1897 | 94°5 200°7 106°2 
1889-1898 | 97°0 199°7 102°7 
18g0_1899 100°! 199°2 
1891-1900 | 103°9 


BES ESS 8 


A prolonged fall, | A prolonged fall, 
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* These are ‘British ” exports, excluding ships not recorded until 
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1892-1901 107°6 | 199°I 

1893-1902 | 111°8 | 202°0 go'2 

1894-1903 | 116°3 | 206°5 go°2 

1895-1904 | 120°6 212°4 918 

1896-1905 125'0 219°7 94°7 

1897-1906 130°0 228°8 98°8 
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Table I. shows the large and continuous rise in our 

imports of manufactured goods. From 479,400,000 
early during the first decade to £130,000,000 during 
the last decade : a rise of 450,600,000 per year. 

Our exports of manufactured goods fell or were 
stagnant during many years, and there was a rise at 
the end of Table I. From the first to the last decade, 
a rise of £ 27,200,000 per year. 

But the most important part of Table I. is the last 
column, showing our net exports of manufactured 
goods. These were 122°2 million 4% during the first 
decade and 98°8 million £ during the last decade. A 
fall of 423,400,000 per year. And these results include 
all the recent ‘‘ boom-years ”’ of trade. 

The course of trade in manufactured goods that has 
now been shown relates to the most important part of 
our foreign commerce; upon which our population 
mainly depends for occupation. 

For this reason it is necessary to convert the facts 
in Table I. into values per 100 of our population, in 
order that one may see the extent to which our trade 
in manufactured goods has failed as a provider of 
occupation for our people. 


TABLE II.—United Kingdom. Imports and Exports of Manuface 
tured Goods, New Classification, 1880-1906. Per 109 of our 
Population. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Manufactured Goods, per roo of our Population. Average 
Yearly Value. 


Decade. 
3. S. Net Exports. 
| & 
1880-1889 | 221 | 562 341 
1881-1890 | 223 1 565 342 
1882-1891 | 226 562 336 
1883-1892 | 228 552 | 324 
1884-1893 | 229 540 311 
1885-1894 231 530 | 299 
1886-1895 | 234 526 292 
1887-1896 | 240 527 287 
1888-1897 | 246 523 277 
1889-1898 250 516 266 
1890-1899 | 256 510 j 254 
1891-1900 | 263 504 241 
1892-1901 | 270 500 230 
1893-1902 | 278 502 224 
1894-1903 286 509 223 
1895-1904 | 294 | 518 224 
1896-1905 | 302 | 531 | 229 
1897-1906 311 | 547 | 236 
— 
Course of ' Alargeand | A prolonged fall, A large fall, with 
| tien, | with partial re- trivial recovery 


: covery at the end. at the end 


Looking at the main result disclosed in Table II., 
namely, at our net exports of manufactured goods per 
100 of our population, yearly, we see that these exports 
were worth £341, yearly, per 100 of our population, 
during the first decade, and £236, yearly, per 100 
of our population, during the last decade. A very 
large fall. 

The imports here shown are our general imports of 
manufactured goods. Some of these goods are subse- 
quently exported by us. But the latter cannot be stated 
before 1891. During 1891-1906 these goods averaged 
416,000,000 yearly, or £41 yearly per 100 of our 
population. 

Thus, it is clear that our foreign trade in manufac- 
tured goods has largely failed as a provider of occu- 
pation for our population. Moreover, we have to bear 
in mind that in the earlier years #100 of British 
exports of manufactured goods contained more British 
labour than in later years, for the reason that 
British exports of manufactured goods are now more 
largely made up of partly-manufactured foreign goods 
imported than was the case in earlier years. And also 
the manufactured goods we now import are more 
largely made up of fully-manufactured goods than was 
the case in earlier years. 

I do not question the sincerity of those persons who 
allege that our foreign trade is most prosperous. But 
I say that they speak without knowledge of the facts. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Joun Hort SCHOOLING. 


REVIEWS. 
TONICS FOR IRISHMEN. 


‘‘Economics for Irishmen.” By Pat. 2nd Edition. 
Dublin: Maunsel. 1907. 1s. net. 


“ E do not succeed at home, because, governed 

by our own ccnditions and standpoints only, 
we fail to realise the efficient level. When the really 
efficient individual appears among us, we are as likely 
to boycott him as to be influenced by him.” This sen- 
tence may be said to give the keynote of ‘‘ Economics 
for Irishmen”, and it is written not by one of the 
Protestant Unionists, who have been too fond of decry- 
ing their own country, but by a Roman Catholic who 
appears to be a Nationalist of the newest type. The 
Nationalist, old style, is very fond of drinking the 
toast ‘‘ Ireland a Nation!” but apparently regards any 
serious consideration of the kind of nation she would 
be, were her ‘‘ shackles ”’ to fall from her to-morrow, as 
an act of impiety of much the same kind as, according 
to Cowper, it would be ‘‘ to botanise upon his mother’s 
grave”. ‘‘ Pat” is not so easily satisfied. He perceives 
that Irish politicians, who may be taken at a cautious 
estimate to form some 98 per cent. of Irishmen, 
habitually discuss in a more or less fervid spirit 
matters which cannot be properiy understood without 
some preliminary knowledge of political economy. 
Now the alleged melancholy of the Kelt has not 
brought him into touch with the dismal science. 
Archbishop Whately’s attempts to acclimatise it in 
Ireland had no more permanent effect than his 
endeavour to teach the infant of the country to thank 
the goodness and the grace which on its birth had 
smiled and made it in that Christian place a happy 
English child. Political economy, as professed in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, generally supplied 
respectable reasons for doing things which Irishmen 
intensely disliked, and it is therefore (and for much 
the same reasons) as suspect to the Irish Nationalist 
‘as it is to the English workman. Ricardo’s doctrine 
of rent does not carry one far in Irish politics. Still, 
though the Irish Land Acts are chaotic, the phenomena 
of production are as reducible to scientific law in 
Ireland as elsewhere. But the investigator must know 
the facts. ‘‘ Pat” who was editor of an interesting 
little paper, ‘‘The Irish Peasant” (now struggling 
against Cardinal Logue’s interdict), and who claims 
to be a successful practical farmer, really does seem 
to know the facts, and has a trenchant way of putting 
them. He does not always arrange his matter well, 
and some of his sentences are so obscure that they 
must be read three times. 

But in spite of occasional infelicities of phrase, the 
book claims close attention by its originality and fear- 
lessness. It deals only with production, leaving dis- 
tribution and exchange for subsequent treatment, and 
it shows that a dispassionate examination of the facts 
of production covers, from a novel point of view, very 
much of the ground of Irish controversial politics. 
Henry George is not altogether unknown to Irish 
agitators, but probably Michael Davitt was the only 
Irishman who accepted his views. Others were glad 
to use his arguments so far as they told against land- 
lords, but remained firm adherents of the principle of 
private property in land. They were interested only in 
the personality of the proprietor. If a class politically 
unpopular could also be represented as economic 
monsters, so much the better. But what was sauce for 
the Garrison was not sauce for the Gael, and outside 
Dublin and Belfast there are probably not half a dozen 
Socialists in Ireland. ‘‘ Pat” is bold enough to declare 
that the agrarian revolution of the last thirty years has 
meant simply ‘‘changing the ownership of the land 
from one set of incapable agrarians to another, without 
the smallest guarantee of any compensation to the 
people as a whole by the better use of the land”. The 
fact is that political Nationalism could never have 
become an active force had its leaders not deliberately 
bribed the tenant-farmers to come into the movement. 
The farmers have had all the spoils of the campaign, 
in which a good many of them received, it is true, 


severe wounds. But until lately the question whether 
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Ireland as a whole has profited by the transference of 
nearly half the rental from landlord to tenant, and will 
profit by the transference of the actual ownership, has 
seldom been put by Nationalists. They assumed that 
because this transference has taken place amid the 
braying of brass bands and the enthusiastic pzan of 
‘* The Land for the People”, the People in question, 
viewed as a national entity, had now got the land. 
‘** Pat” is severely critical of the physiocratic theories 
which prevail in Ireland, where orators contentedly 
speak of agriculture as the only industry (unless they 
happen to be discussing English commercial policy in 
the eighteenth century). He insists that the future of 
Ireland depends on the use to which the new land- 
owners turn their farms, and he states his case in a way 
that should appeal to his countrymen. 

Since he refrains from any historical survey, we shall 
not in the least diminish the force of his main arguments 
if we point out that he does not allow full force to the 
considerations which underlay the agrarian policy of the 
last generation. It is quite true that the land agitation 
of the ’eighties was in the main thoroughly dishonest 
and insincere. But the old land system was very bad. 
Whether it crushed energy and initiative on the part of 
the farmer depended entirely on the individuality of the 
landlord. Very many Irish landlords did their duty 
by the land and its cultivators. They were much too 
busy farming to advertise, even had it been consistent 
with the aristocratic temperament to do so. But the 
absentees and the black sheep were advertised copiously 
before the populace of both islands, and by the Land 
Act of 1881 Gladstone, while effectually clipping the 
claws of the bad landlord, as effectually destroyed the 
usefulness of the good one. Dual ownership, as ‘‘ Pat” 
sees, gave no obvious inducement to the farmer to do 
his best by the land. The average farmer in Ireland 
was fool enough to consider a 20 per cent. reduction in 
his rent (even when it was a fair rent) more profitable 
than a doubling of histurn-over. It was, for one thing, 
far easier to secure. ‘* Pat”, we think, overstates his 
case when he declares that a £10 holding could be 
made to produce £100 gross in the year; but there is no 
doubt that the average tenant thought his fortune would 
be made if he could get #5 knocked off the rent, and 
never contemplated the possibility of adding £20 to his 
net profits from the farm. It is fairly safe to say that 
in Ireland the better the land, the lazier the farmer. 
The peasants who live on uneconomic holdings in the 
west are amazingly hard workers, while in Meath and 
Limerick the large farmers have as a rule been 
hopeless. 

But the labourers are none the better for the farmers’ 
triumph, and the change of ownership in land has not 
stopped emigration. It has crippled, and in many cases 
banished, the best employers. It is the most extra- 
ordinary example of the strength of racial or national 
feeling in Ireland that the labourers sided with the 
farmers in the land war. ‘‘ Pat” quotes one instance, 
indeed, in which labourers who saw that they would 
starve if the resident landlord was ruined compelled the 
farmers to pay their rent! But, though the Irish gentry 
as a body, if we look through the wrong end of a 
telescope at the history of the last two centuries, may 
be said to have failed in their duty, the individuals who 
have suffered in our own generation suffered chiefly 
because, when they were residents, they were not rich 
enough to fulfil their proper economic functions. Their 
grandfathers were too fond of hospitality and the card- 
table. ‘‘ Pat” is severe on their shortcomings, but we 
see that while he considers it a sin in landlords not to 
have sunk all their capital in improving their estates, he 
professes himself unable at this moment to extend his 
own farming operations because he cannot find compe- 
tent workers. He quotes a priest as saying roundly 
that “the Irish worker will not give an honest day’s 
work for his day’s pay”. And the mischief is that the 
shirker always has popular sympathy on his side when 
he is punished for his own laziness and dishonesty. 
Mr. Bryce incurred the censure of a Nationalist member 
when (having for once stiffened his back) he refused to 
reinstate a dispensary doctor dismissed for drunkenness 
and inefficiency. That member was only expressing the 
attitude of his constituents. 

This little book touches on many important social 


questions, but we cannot now follow the author into his 
very interesting remarks on clerical influence, or his dis- 
cussion of the causes which make the Irishman a first. 
rate worker everywhere except in Ireland. He takes a 
line which is generally described in Ireland as “ anti- 
clerical”: that is to say, he protests, as a Catholic 
layman, that a great many priests habitually disregard 
the precepts for conduct in secular matters laid down 
by Leo XIII. and Pius X.! Since he mentions that he 
has sharply attacked some of Sir Horace Plunkett's 
views, it is well worth noting that, in commenting on 
the action of the leaders of his Church in Ireland, he 
testifies that ‘‘to prove Plunkett a failure his work must 
be stopped. The good that he attempts is deliberately 
hindered to show that he can do nogood”. Everyone 
in Ireland knows this, but ‘* Pat” is a brave man to 
Say it. 


GREEK TYRANNIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘¢The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea.” 
By Sir Rennell Rodd. 2 Vols. London: Arnold. 
1907. 25s. net. 


IR RENNELL RODD is already well known for 
his studies of modern Greek customs, but in this 
book he ‘enters the historical field. He deals with a 
subject that may fairly be termed new, for hitherto it has 
not been treated in the English language by any writer 
but Finlay, and by him in somewhat abbreviated 
fashion. Gibbon indeed declined altogether to describe 
the fortunes of the ‘‘ obscure and various dynasties” 
which Sir Rennell Rodd has endeavoured to render as 
clear as a gift of lucid writing will permit ; but more 
or less confused they will always remain. In great 
difficulties he has consulted original sources, and as a 
narrative his work is not likely to be superseded. 
Unfortunately the most interesting part of the book 
comes first. The fourth Crusade and the infamous 
and too successful attack on Constantinople by the 
Venetians and their allies is an event in the history 
of Christendom of supreme importance. It is no vain 
speculation to say that the temporary destruction of 
the Greek Empire in 1204 was the necessary prologue 
to the final catastrophe of 1453. Dandolo made possible 
Mohamed II. The empire never rallied from the fatal 
shock caused by the onslaught of the Crusaders. 

The establishment of Frankish dynasties in the Morea 
was the direct result of this Crusade, consequentiy the 
author has thought himself obliged to describe again, 
though briefly, the siege and sack of Constantinople. 
This has been very fully done in English since Gibbon 
by Mr. Pears. It is an extremely odd thing that Sir 
Rennell Rodd makes no allusion at ali to Mr. Pears’ 
book in his list of authorities or notes, yet anyone who 
wishes to understand the surrounding circumstances 
and the condition of the East at the time should read 
it, for its writer has a knowledge of the Near East 
and Turkish politics rivalled by few Europeans now 
living. Hopf, of course, had made his discoveries before 
Mr. Pears wrote, so it {is unfortunate that readers of 
this book have not been referred to the masterly mono- 
graph of this writer. But, as we have already said, 
the subject of the Achaian Princes is almost new to 
the English reader, and though the events described 
by Sir Rennell Rodd cannot compete in importance 
with those treated of by Mr. Pears he has chosen in 
these volumes a novel field of research. As a diplomat, 
accredited to Courts where access to original docu- 
ments is by no means always easy, he deserves the 
greater credit for the general accuracy of his narra- 
tive. The story is by no means an easy one to 
follow, neither is it one that commands attention by 
reason of the intrinsic importance of the subject. The 
fate of the various condottieri ‘‘ who laid about them 
at their wills and died” in the Morea does not 
affect in any vital manner the course of European 
affairs ; even the Eastern Empire itself was not greatly 
influenced for good or ill by the destiny of the Ville- 
hardouins, Gauthier de Brienne, or the Acciajuoli. The 
story therefore that we follow here is presented to us 
solely for what it is worth in itself and in no way 
because it must be read to understand events that 
profoundly affected Europe. 
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The Frankish dominion in Greece lingered on long 
after the Imperial throne usurped by the Crusaders had 
been regained by its Greek sovereigns. There was 
always something ineffectual and artificial about these 
Frankish emperors ; though they may have excelled in 

rsonal prowess, their dominion had no root in the 
soil or in the traditions of the people. Their régime 
revolted the religious sense of their subjects, and their 
manner of coming into possession of Constantinople 
makes one of the most hideous wrongs of modern 
history. Nevertheless the rule of some of the French 
princes in Greece itself was by no means a curse to 
that country. They gave at first peace and com- 
parative prosperity to {the land. At the time of the 
taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders, Leon Sguros 
the Archon of Nauplia had attempted to set up a king- 
dom of his own in Greece. He was baffled at Athens 
but succeeded at Thebes, and subdued all Eastern 
Greece. The Crusaders then came on the scene, and for 
a time restored the prosperity which Greece had enjoyed 
under the Byzantine emperors. Some of these feudal 
chiefs were men of real eminence, great rulers as well 
as great soldiers. Of all the leaders in these enter- 
prises the lords of the house of Villehardouin show the 
highest talents not only for war but peace. Of these 
Geoffrey the Elder became ‘‘ Prince of Achaia and 
Seneschal of all Romania”, and the high-sounding 
titles in his case really carried some meaning with 
them. Inthe time of his son Geoffrey the Frankish 
dominion reached its highest point. He founded a 
school of chivalry in Greece to which came young men 
of good family from France itself. In his time too the 
monastic orders of Latin monks betook themselves to 
the country in large numbers. Probably the best- 


known of their buildings is the Monastery of Daphne, 
on the pass between Athens and Eleusis. 

The story of the de la Roches and their rule in Athens 
probably offers more matters of interest to the reader 
than that of the Peloponnesian princes, and this 
not owing so much to the men, though they often 


attained to a high level of ability, as to the asso- 
ciations of the locality in which they established 
themselves. We should have been better pleased if 
Sir Rennell Rodd had devoted much more space than 
he has done to the condition of the country and the 
general state, intellectual and material, of the popula- 
tion. One of the most interesting historical problems 
we know is to discover how far the modern Greeks 
can be called in any true sense the heirs and de- 
scendants of the Hellenes. We are well aware that 
they assume themselves to be so, and that thereby they 
still enlist a good deal of sympathy in Europe for their 
demands, territorial and otherwise, but the genuineness 
of the claim does not appear to be so well established 
as those who make it would have us believe. It is 
often forgotten that there was a Slav invasion of 
Greece long before the time of the Crusade, and that 
at the opening of the eighth century the Slavs were 
masters of the Peloponnese. It is known that some 
of these tribes preserved their language and customs 
up to the Turkish conquest of 1460. The only trace 
left by their civilisation now is to be found in certain 
names, Slav words rendered into Greek forms. But 
what of the strain in the population? When the 
Turks conquered Greece six different nations occupied 
the soil, amongst whom no doubt the Greeks so- 
called were the most numerous. The Franks indeed 
never left any impress on the racial characteristics 
of the people they ruled, but the fact that their 
dominion was established in a land which possessed 
So many classical traditions gives to their exploits a 
certain glamour. In spite of the ability of this writer 
there remains a certain monotony in much of his story. 
Perhaps the most dramatic of all the adventures here 
recorded are those of the Catalan bands which were 
originally got together by Roger de Flor, an adven- 
turer of the type of Sir John Hawkwood, to serve 
Frederick II. of Sicily, the grandson of the ill-fated 
Manfred. They were then transferred by the adroit 
Roger to the service of the Emperor Andronicus, and 

ter many vicissitudes, well worthy of the attention of 
the historical novelist, set up a dominion in Athens 
which lasted for seventy-six years, from 1310 to 1386. 

Is period was one of incessant warfare, these soldiers 


of fortune extending their dominion in every direction. 
They were at last overwhelmed in the marshes of 
Beeotia by that subtle and audacious Florentine, Nerio 
Acciajuoli, who headed the barons of Achaia. Thus a 
house of Italian bankers established a dynasty which 
held Athens till the invasion of the Ottoman Turks 
finally put an end to Frankish rule in Greece. 

Sir Rennell Rodd rightly calls upon the Greeks of 
to-day to give greater care to the preservation of the 
medizval remains within their borders. His own work 
will help to arouse among foreigners visiting Greece 
a more intelligent attention to these striking relics of 
the medizval tyrannies now almost forgotten. Yet 
what traveller who has passed down the mountain 
road from Andritzena to Megalopolis has not been 
struck by the marvellous crag of Karytena, which 
towers up above the deep ravine of the Alpheus in 
a majesty and strength almost unrivalled. Many must 
have asked themselves what manner of men they were 
who flung the bridge which leads to the lower town 
over the profound course of the torrent which half 
encircles the base of the hill. Such questions as these, 
which have been raised in many minds when they 
have found themselves confronted with the traces of 
medieval occupation in the highlands or plains of the 
Morea, and also on the north of the Isthmus of Corinth, 
are agreeably answered in these volumes. But in 
some respects they do not altogether fulfil the demand 
for a serious and penetrating study of the condition 
of medieval Greece for which we had hoped from 
the author’s well-deserved reputation as a student of 
the Greek customs of to-day. For any account of the 
country as it then was, beyond the struggles and 
intrigues described here, we must still rely on Finlay 
or his editor Mr. Tozer. As the destinies of Athens 
play no small part in this work the title does not 
altogether explain the contents, but the author needs 
no justification for including the part played by the 
Franks in the Athenian story. Indeed it is inseparable 
from the course of events in the Morea. It is often 
forgotten that Athens in the time of its Dukes was a 
large and wealthy city. Attica itself was covered with 
villages purely medizval in origin but now in ruins ; 
the soil was fertilised by aqueducts and its products 
found a ready market in Europe. In fact feudal Attica 
was probably quite as prosperous as, if not more so 
than, it had been under Pericles. The buildings on 
the Acropolis were almost intact and the Parthenon 
had been converted into a superb church. The Turks 
brought about the ruin which the modern city has not 
recovered from ; its present condition is in fact a second 
resurrection from a barbarian invasion. 


THE POET’S JOY. 
‘“‘La Multiple Splendeur.”’ Par Emile Verhaeren. Paris: 
Mercure de France. 1906. 


VERHAEREN’S last book is the most personal 
+ and the most splendid of all his books. In some 
of his recent work he has seemed to lose the fever and 
hallucination out of which he once made so novel a kind 
of poetry, and the calmer feeling, as of a convalescent, 
has failed to achieve itself in a quite satisfactory way. 
But now, in this sequence of poems which is at once 
epical and lyrical, a personal confession and a philo- 
sophy, he has brought back all the impetus into his 
verse, but as the exaltation of a sane and wholesome 
ener, The whole book is an admiration of life and 
of living things, and he says with truth: 


** Je suis ivre du monde et je me multiplie 
Si fort en tout ce qui rayonne et m’éblouit 
Que mon cceur en défaille et se délivre en cris.” 


The book is dedicated ‘‘ au cher et grand Eugéne 
Carriére, en souvenir”, and the art of the verse reminds 
one of that triumphantly real and visionary art of the 
painter which was the most profoundly human art of our 
time. ‘‘Ivre du monde et de nous-mémes” is how 
Verhaeren shows us ourselves, at that point of exaltation 
which he seeks and finds. 


‘* Il faut admirer tout pour exalter soi-méme ” : 


there is his creed, and it is in the effectual working out 
of this creed that he turns the whole visible world, the 
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trains, the streets, the travelling wind, the ideas ‘‘ plus 
haut que la douleur et plus haut que la joie”, into a 
living and self-renewing miracle, in which energy is 
beauty, and beauty is life itself. Whitman would have 
loved a book which sings his own hopes and beliefs in 
so very different a key, and with so much of his own 
human love. It is impossible to read it without feeling 
the clear violence of a great wind, and without realising 
of the wind that, 


‘* Avec sa force rude et sa douceur profonde, 
Immensément, il a étreint le monde”. 


‘* La force est sainte ”, he cries, and his delight in things 
comes from his power of entering into the currents of 
their speed. Wordsworth’s definition of the poet would 
perfectly describe him: he is ‘‘a man pleased with 
his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more 
than other men .in the spirit of life that is in him”. 
Just that ‘‘ spirit of life that is in him” is what makes 
Verhaeren so authentic a poet. And in him it is not a 
private flame but a universal warmth. It passes like 
a rhythm through the universe, it makes the railway- 
train a beautiful and expressive thing to him, at once 
reality and symbol, as it was to Turner when he created 
the typical modern picture out of ‘‘ Rain, Steam, and 
Speed”. ‘‘ La Multiple Splendeur ” is an affirmation of 
that poetry which exists in the modern age as it has 
existed in every age. It goes through the world with 
an unflagging ecstasy, not disconcerted by any useful 
or troublesome thing, nor by sickness or death, but 
dominating all ugliness with the force of the eyes and 
all misery with the force of the mind ; fundamentally 
happy because 


** L’humanité n’a soif que de son propre amour ; 
Elle est rude, complexe, ardente ; elle est retorse ; 
La joie et la bonté sont les fleurs de sa force.” 


The verse in which this book is written is large, 
flexible, but in no real sense vers libre. The poet, as 
he says, 

** sent en lui si bellement 
Passer les vivantes idées 
Avec leur pas sonore, avec leur geste clair 
u’elles réglent d’elles-mémes I'élan du vers 
Et les jeux 
Onduleux 
De la rime assouplie ou fermement dardée.” 


And it is the ideas that make the verse, a verse ringing 
and resonant, full of clamour and colour, a verse that 
marches with loud feet to a determined end. Sucha 
verse has no need of the licenses which others have 
taken, or of the opportunities which others have in- 
vented. It is as free as it cares to be, and loses nothing 
by its acceptance of limits. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 


**Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula.” By W. W. 
Skeat and C. 0. Blagden. 2 Vols. London: Mac- 
millan. 1906. 42s. net. 


be the dense luxuriant jungles that clothe mountain and 

plain in the Malay Peninsula and along river-banks 
and sea-shores live diverse folk of varied culture about 
whom much has been written in a desultory fashion, 
but owing to the absence of systematic observations 
it has been extremely difficult until quite recently to 
gain a clear conception of the races and peoples of the 
district. Thanks however to the Cambridge expedi- 
tion organised by Mr. W. W. Skeat and the sub- 
sequent one which resulted therefrom, as well as to 
the valuable researches of Professor Rudolf Martin, 
this is now possible. Mr. Skeat has recorded his own 
observations and incorporated those of other travellers, 
and Mr. Blagden has given an elaborate linguistic 
study in a recently published monograph which, as 
the authors modestly hope, ‘‘ will serve as a basis 
upon which may be reared a more systematic and 


accurate study of all the races of the Malay Pen. 
insula”. Although generalisations should be the ulti. 
mate aim oi all investigations, one can but agree with 
the remark that ‘‘ at the present stage of our study of 
these races the collection of definite data seems to be 
the most immediate duty, and such theories as are 
here put forward are intended to suggest lines of 
research for future explorers and students’; and 
most admirably have the authors accomplished their 
task. 

It is now obvious that three groups can be dis. 
tinguished in the Malay Peninsula, which are termed 
by Mr. Skeat the Semang, Sakai and Jakun. The first 
have a dark copper- or chocolate-coloured skin ; short, 
black, woolly hair ; broad heads and an average stature 
of about five feet. The skin-colour of the Sakai varies 
from very light to dark yellowish-brown ; the hair is 
long, black and wavy; the head is inclined to be 
narrow, their stature is slightly over five feet. The 
Jakun have a coppery-brown skin-colour ; the hair is 
lank, coarse and often has a bluish-black tint; the head 
is broad and their stature is from about five feet to 
five feet five inches. The Semang are typical examples 
of the Negrito race, other branches of which occur in 
the Andamans and Philippines. The Sakai may belong 
to the hypothetical Proto-Dravidian race which the 
Sarasins believe to be the ancestral stock of the Veddahs, 
certain South Indian tribes, and of the Australians, all 
of whom are very dark-coloured peoples. Mr. Skeat is 
evidently of this opinion; but he appears to have 
overlooked a possible connexion of the Sakai with the 
narrow-headed light-complexioned Indonesians of the 
East Indian Archipelago; or possibly they may be 
related to both stocks. The Jakun evidently belong to 
a Proto-Malayan race, members of which occur inex- 
tricably mingled with Indonesians in the East Indian 
Archipelago ; and of the former the true Malays are the 
best known representatives. The problem is compli- 
cated by there being many tribes in the peninsula who 
are of mixed blood, but it is a great gain to have these 
three groups clearly defined. The mode of life, arts 
and crafts, social order and religion of various tribes 
are described, for the most part with sufficient detail 
and always with great clearness. Further in each 
category the data concerning the three groups are 
described in due sequence, so that it is easy to gain a 
comprehensive view of the characteristics of one group 
and to compare them with those of another. 

The languages spoken by the aboriginal tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula present various problems of un- 
common interest as well as of exceptional difficulty, 
therefore it is a source of satisfaction that so competent 
a scholar as Mr. Blagden has collaborated with 
Mr. Skeat. The extensive comparative vocabulary of 
aboriginal dialects which he has prepared so laboriously 
will prove of great value to students of linguistics. 
Roughly speaking, the dialects fall into groups which 
correspond, though not accurately, with the anthropo- 
logical varieties of the aboriginal races; in the north 
of the peninsula are the Semang, in the centre the 
Sakai, and in the south the very mixed and broken- 
down dialects which are here grouped as Jakun. Along 
the borders there has been much mutual borrowing, 
and many even of the Sakai speak Malay, a language 
which not only is essentially foreign to them, but was 
originally foreign to the peninsula itself. Not every 
word of Malayan affinity found in the aboriginal 
dialects has come to them through Malay. There are 
unnumbered languages in the East Indian Archipelago 
which are Malayan, but not true Malay ; and they all, 
like Malay and the Indonesian, Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian languages, belong to the Austronesian (Malayo- 
Polynesian or Oceanic) family. A still more important 
element in the aboriginal dialects is that which illus- 
trates their close relation with the Mon-Annam (Mon- 
Khmer) languages, which are also related to the 
Nicobarese and the Munda (Kolarian) and other 
dialects of India and Further India. These Austro- 
Asiatic languages are also definitely related to the 
Austronesian languages, which together constitute 4 
primary linguistic family, the ‘‘ Austric” of P. W. 
Schmidt. Mr. Blagden says it is certain that the 
Semang dialects were not originally members of the 
Mon-Annam family. The evidence at present tends to 
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the conclusion that the Sakai dialects were from the 
first related to the-Mon-Annam languages. 


These 


| 


languages are now spoken by peoples of mixed origin. 


It seems probable that a primitive language of this 
family was spoken by that light, narrow-headed people 
who, as Keane was the first to point out, ‘‘ had already 
spread to the utmost confines of south-east Asia in 
remote prehistoric times, and had in this region even 
receded the first waves of Mongolic migration”. He 
calls them ‘‘ Caucasic” ; perhaps ‘‘ Indonesian ” would 
for the present be a betterterm. As this type seems 
to be much mixed with Dravidian among the Munda 
group of peoples, so also it may be to a certain extent 
the case in the Malay Peninsula. At all events the 
linguistic evidence given by Mr. Blagden points to a 
stock which is neither Mongoloid nor Dravidian. It 
would seem that the Jakun group of tongues, if it is a 
unity at all, was originally of alien origin, but has been 
for centuries under the influence of Malayan dialects ; 
not only may it now be said to be mainly Malayan in 
character but it is in process of becoming entirely so. 

Considerable attention is given by Mr. Skeat to the 
weapons and implements of the various tribes. The use 
of the bow and poisoned arrows is confined to the 
Semang, whereas the blowpipe is essentially a Sakai 
implement ; it is worthy of note that the latter is con- 
fined to the Indonesian area on the mainland and 
in the islands; the Jakuns favour the spear. The 
decorative art of the Semang is treated in great detail, the 
account being based almost entirely upon the investiga- 
tions of Vaughan-Stevens. Fourteen years ago appeared 
the first of a long series of German translations of the 
field notes of this mysterious person, who spoke 
English with a ‘‘cockney” accent. He had travelled 
extensively and spent some time in the Malay Peninsula 
under the auspices of the Rudolf Virchow Stiftung. He 
amassed a very considerable amount of ethnographical 
material, of which a large proportion was devoted to a 
description and interpretation of the decorative art of 
the Semang ; and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
symbolism and its significance was of extreme interest 
and seemed to shed a new light upon the subject. It 
was just the sort of thing that students were hoping 
would be discovered. But doubts as to the bona fides 
of Vaughan-Stevens began to be heard, and it appeared 
that he was notorious in Singapore and elsewhere as 
the most finished romancer that had been known in 
the East. 

The difficulty then occurred how much or how 
little could be accepted of his written statements. 
Rudolf Martin, who was at great pains to follow the 
tracks of Vaughan-Stevens in the Malay Peninsula, 
hesitated to deny that there might be some value in 
his voluminous communications, and our authors felt 
that if they eliminated from that material the ‘‘ accre- 
tions” of his fancy there would remain a foundation 
of valuable facts. This they have done; and while 
we must always be careful in accepting the state- 
ments of Vaughan-Stevens, we may feel confident that 
Mr. Skeat has sifted them to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Skeat’s knowledge of the country has enabled 
him to weld together in a satisfactory manner a large 
number of facts previously published by other observers, 
more especially those which are concerned with material 
culture ; but, unfortunately, the sections dealing with 
social life and organisation are extremely imperfect. It 
is a strange reflection upon the work of students in 
Malaysia that we do not know the system of kinship 
pone the true Malays, let alone that of the pagan 
tribes. 

A good deal yet requires to be done before we 
have an adequate knowledge of the religion of the 
Jungle people. Students owe a great debt to the 
authors for the evident trouble they have taken over 
this book, which must for many years remain the 
standard work on the pagan tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is furnished with a large number of 
beautiful plates ; indeed, rarely is a book of this nature 
so well illustrated, and for this we must thank the 
enterprise of the publishers, who have once more put 
ethnologists in their debt. 


PROTEIDS AND FOOD. 


‘‘Chemistry of the Proteids.” By Gustave Mann, 
based on Cohnheim’s ‘‘ Chemie der Eiweisskorper 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 15s. net. 


“Problems in Animal Metabolism’’: a Course of Lec- 
tures given in the Physiological Laboratory of 
London University. By J. B. Leathes. London: 
Murray. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


WE have heard young lions who have just passed 

their final chemical examination sigh over the 
exhaustion of the science, all the great problems solved, 
no more worlds to conquer, no magnificent field for 
talents of their quality ! 

Of course there are as many answers as there are 
outlets to the unknown, but one of the easiest is to 
invite them to contemplate the problem of the proteids— 
those substances containing nitrogen, which the plant 
elaborates, and which in its turn the animal breaks 
down again into the simpler compounds. In every 
living cell this circulation either up to or down from 
proteid is going on; it must go on in fact if life is to 
persist, and yet we are not acquainted with the com- 
position of any single proteid, nor can we even be sure 
that we have prepared any in a pure state. They have 
been classified and put into groups according to their 
solubility in various menstrua,'regardless of the fact that 
the very act of solution may only represent a prelimi- 
nary decomposition of the original molecule ; and their 
study by such methods has led to little more than 
confusion and weariness. However, during the last 
few years Emil Fischer, who stands to-day as the 
acknowledged chief of organic chemists, having com- 
pleted his marvellous syntheses of the sugars that had 
so long defied the attack of chemists, turned his atten- 
tion and all his powerful machinery, assistants, and 
pupils, upon this still greater problem of the constitution 
of the proteids. 

Already something has been accomplished, new 
methods of attack have been devised upon the sub- 
stances resulting from the breakdown of the proteids by 
acid digestion or by fermentation, with the result that 
fresh lights upon the relationships and classification of 
the proteids begin to be apparent. 

Dr. Mann’s book may be taken as a summary of 
whatever is at present known of the proteids, with a 
running commentary and criticism by Dr. Mann him- 
self. Cohnheim’s book has for some years been the 
standard monograph to which anyone turned who 
wanted to learn what had been done with regard to any 
proteid. Dr. Mann's book contains not only all Cohn- 
heim’s material but a further discussion which swells 
the book to double the size of the original. Some of 
Dr. Mann’s work may be regarded as rather viewy ; 
the application to problems of physiology of the moderna 
views of physical chemistry regarding the constitution of 
solutions and the phase rule often looks very plausible, 
but is little more than a verbal escape from the real ques- 
tion at issue. But whatever may be the ultimate fate 
of Dr. Mann's speculations, the great value of his book 
lies in his determination not merely to report the facts 
but to discuss them and so arouse the thought of the 
reader to speculate in his turn. Without a guiding 
hypothesis of some kind, some opinion as to where 
a path may be cut, no one would have the courage to 
make any attack on the forbidding wood presented by 
the proteids. 

If Dr. Mann's book sets out the present state of our 
knowledge of the proteids, Dr. Leathes’ lectures illus- 
trate one of the directions in which a fuller knowledge 
is of most importance. One of the cardinal processes 
in the body is the digestion of proteid material, its 
breakdown by the digestive ferments, its absorption 
by the living cells, and excretion in the form of various 
simple compounds of nitrogen. It is a vital process, as 
necessary as it is easily deranged, and we can hardly 
guess how many diseases do not at bottom arise from 
malnutrition due to some slight abnormality in this 
sequence of chemical changes. 

When we look at Dr. Mann’s picture of the com- 
plexity of the proteid molecule, and again when Dr. 

Leathes begins to treat of the digestion of proteids and 
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writes ‘‘ But as the difference between different kinds 
of proteids came to be more clearly appreciated, it 
was obvious that no proteid found in any animal was 
the same as any proteid found in any plant; and we 
may now probably go further and say that no _proteid 
found in any species of animal is identical with any 
proteid found in any other species’’, we are more 
and more driven to wonder at the pranks of the so- 
called food reformers. Equally destitute of science 
and humour, they bandy about their catchwords—flesh- 
forming, purin-free, germ-bread, xanthin-forming and 
the like—beautifully unconscious that it is zsthetics 
and sentiment, never science, which supports them in 
their trivial crusade. This is a self-conscious age when 
sheltered men and women are always applying spiritual 
thermometers to their moral being and discovering 
most alarming rises of temperature in unsuspected 
places; hence it appeals so much more to the soul 
posing to itself to know it is being built up on nuts and 
honey rather than on beef and beer. As to the guides 
and philosophers who deal out these shards of science, 
we judge them to be a little more acute than their 
supporters, not only because they have looked into the 
text-books and brought away what they think will serve 
their dogmas, but also because they generally seem to 
have some other little axe to grind, a book or a lecture 
to advertise, even an improved saucepan or a patent 
food to sell. 

Yet the further one looks into the subject the more 
one realises that the science of diet is as yet doubtful 
about even its fundamental generalisations, and is in 
no state to offer advice about fine shades of practice. 
The only scientific position is to follow as varied a 
dietary as may be attained, just as the only philo- 
sophic position is to reject nothing as common or 
‘unclean that has been vouched for by experience. 


NOVELS. 


“Little Esson.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1907. 6s. 


** Little Esson” is one of those dreary books com- 
pounded according to recipe of various elements and 
qualities stirred together and cooked with as little regard 
to their natural affinities as though they were the com- 
ponentsofacake. Indeed the outrage done to humanity 
by such a method is even more considerable than the 
metaphor suggests, for whereas the materials of yourcake 
come unprejudiced from the grocer, the elements of Mr. 
Crockett’s story are ‘‘ cooked” before he uses them. 
He compounds his types before he compounds his story, 
and so achieves a composite artificiality which in its pre- 
tended adherence to life sacrifices even the attraction of 
honest melodrama. His characters are made up out of 
the old stock stuff of romance, especially of Scottish 
romance, without evidence of a single direct observation 
from Nature, and consequently bear the same relation to 
Nature as would a picture painted from other pictures 
by aman who had never been out of doors. You are 
made to remember that Mina Hilliard is a woman, not 
because she does things appropriate to herself, but 
because she behaves spasmodically with the accepted 
‘inconsequence of womanhood ; because with five men 
making love to her she marries the one of them for 
whom she cares least, falls in love with him on his speedy 
death-bed, vows she will never wed another, falls in love 
with a new one within a few months, after turning inside 
out the man she had always adored, with cynical insight 
born of her ‘‘ experience”, and finally breaks with and 
almost loses her new love for no possible reason but 
to exhibit her ‘‘ womanly” inconsequence once more. 
If these things can be done in the heroine, the minor 
characters naturally fare no better. Miss Bee is the 
typical ‘‘sister of the Manse”, all warm heart and 
kindly wisdom; and the ‘Green Girl”, with her 
shrewish tongue, her forgeries, her ‘‘ mesmeric” eyes, 
her murderous pvu’soned syringe, and her suicide, comes 
direct from transpontine drama without any dilution. 
The serving folk may be nearer Nature; a lack of 
acquaintance with their tongue makes it difficult to 
speak positively, for though the author occasionally 
furnishes a glossary he counts too amiably on one’s 
ability to penetrate the disguises of such Lowland 


terms of speech as orra, champit, speldron, dwawn, 
syboe, messans, mim, yett, hullion, and slunge. As 
the burden of the story rests on the women from 
the moment when Mina offers herself with Adelphian 
pathos to any of the five painters who will marry her, 
it matters less that the portraits of the men are either 
clichés, mere sketches or caricatures; Dr. John, Esson 
and McCron being an example of each. There is one 
novelty in the story, a new method of getting rid of 
your villains by converting them; the author is so 
taken with it that he applies it in succession to all the 
superfluous scoundrels in a family, and as even their 
new-found zeal would be inconvenient he ships them 
off to deal with the heathen. He occasionally shows 
so little interest in his story as to forget the earlier 
parts of it, and seems uncertain throughout whether 
one of his characters has married a knight or the son 
of a peer. But it is easy to understand in such a 
chronicle his attention wandering, a lassitude which 
seems also to have overpowered even so admirable an 
illustrator as Mr. F. H. Townsend. 


“The Lost Word.” By Evelyn Underhill. London: 
Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 


Miss Underhill possesses an acid gift of satire, 
and employs it freely at the expense of her minor 
characters. But the book is primarily a study in what 
might be termed the mysticism of architecture. She 
seems to know much of speculative freemasonry ; and, 
nebulous as her hero remains, the conception of a life 
originally devoted to the passionate rapture of creation 
in stone but perplexed by the insistent claim of ordinary 
human affections is finely developed. The book is not 
one to be read hastily, and its alternations of flippancy 
and religious fervour will to many minds seem re- 
pellent. 


“Leaves from the Log of a Sailor.” By W. Gordon- 
Stables. London: Digby, Long. 1906. 6s. 


The title sufficiently explains the character of this 
very artless work, which is the imaginary diary of a 
retired naval officer settled in a country cottage. He 
and his friends tell each other yarns which are not as 
a rule exciting, and there is a faint outline of a love 
story. The mild humour is at times a little forced, but 
it is an easy-going, good-natured, take-it-as-you-please 
kind of a book with an old-fashioned air which is faintly 
pleasant. 

(For ** New Books and Reprints” see page 340.) 
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Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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ANNUAL INCOME - - = = = = = ££4,304,689 The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
TOTAL FUNDS - - - = = + = + £13,803,187 The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
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Manager —CHARLES ALCOCK. For Prospectus and every information apply to THe AcTUARY, 
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To the Policyholders of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 
ean” aes of the Company in the year that has just closed has been eminently satisfactory, especially from the standpoint 
policy . 

L 
The Company had in force at the end of the year... ead $11,551,782 6 10 
The amount received in premiums during the year was... 11,974,921 5 3 
The total funds heid in trust for policyholders aggregated... on 101,820,256 11 9 


THE TOTAL LIABILITIES WERE AS FOLLOWS :— 


Net reserve on outstanding policies and other legal liabilities ... eee 9 


s. d. 
sal 84,442,714 2 
Reserve for dividends on existing policies as dividend periods are completed 13,250,416 15 6 
827,51 


for possible depreciation of securities and other contingencies ents eee eee on 3,299,609 19 


IN GAINS FOR POLICYHOLDERS THE COMPANY HAS BROKEN ALL RECORDS. 2 
Ss. 


d. 
It earned in interest, rents, and net miscellaneous investment profits se 4,571,958 4 6 
Its gains from mortality, loading, surrender charges and annuities were... 2,138,379 14 9 


Total ... £6,710,337 19 3 


ctun tit, is over Gfty-six per cont. of the entire premium income, a remarkable showing, rarely, if ever, approximated by any 
mpany. 


IN ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT THE COMPANY TO-DAY STANDS PRE-EMINENT. 

The Annual Bonuses declared in 1907 show an increase averaging {more than 20 per cent. over those of 1906. 
The Expense Ratio to Premium income was reduced from 25°99 per cent. to 18°85 per cent. 
Further information will be supplied on application to— 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 16, 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, Genera!’ Manager. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Through Savage Europe”” By Harry de Windt. 
. Unwin. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Harry de Windt has written several very interesting and 
informing books of travel, but none more attractive than this. 
His journey began with Montenegro and ended with the 
Caucasus; he visited many places that are practically un- 
known, as well as cities like Cettinje, Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest 
and Warsaw. In the chapters on Servia, “the garden of 
Europe”, we get a vivid idea of the conditions brought about 
by the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga, and it is 
with some satisfaction that we read of the manner in which 
those who had a hand in the tragedy avoided everyone who 
might be English. The pages which may be read with most 
profit just now, when another Bulgarian Premier has been 
done to death by the assassin, are those descriptive of the 
political unrest in the Principality. Sofia, in all except sani- 
tation and politics, has been brought to a civic state which 
entitles it to rank as a “little Brussels”, if not a miniature 
Paris or London. Unfortunately for the comfort of the 
Western visitor it is a hotbed of intrigue and political con- 
spiracy, and murders in the streets, such as that of Stambuloff 
and Petkoff, rouse little more than passing excitement. 
“ Political ‘executions’ are of weekly occurrence in Sofia, 
though you may walk through the darkest and loneliest 
streets in the small hours without fear of molestation.” 
Prince Ferdinand is said to be unpopular chiefly owing to 
his absenteeism from Sofia, even when he is not absent from 
the country. Mr. de Windt’s account of Odessa, Baku, 
Warsaw and other places “under the red flag” does not add 
materially to general knowledge of the riots and outrages 
which have attended the constitutional struggle in Russia. 
For readers who want pictures there are more than one hundred 
photographs in this volume. 


‘* Phrases and Names : their Origins and Meanings.” By Trench H. 
Johnson. London: Werner Laurie. 1906. 6s. 

We recollect being stranded for a lonely fortnight in a house 
in the wilds of England, with no available literature save 
Fanny Burney’s novels printed in diamond type, some books 
of sermons, and a terrible modern book called something like 
“ Five Hundred Popular Errors”. To read that book is to be 
convicted of at least four hundred and fifty errors in everyday 
commonplace sayings and thoughts. Mr. Johnson’s book is 
not quite so cruel as this, but it is somewhat of the same 
kidney. It is one of those books which, once you start to 
read, lure you on from page to page and you rise longing 
to trip up your friends on all sorts and kinds of catchy 
little points. Refer to it to find what Abyssinia means or 
“ Admiral ” or why a papal edict was called a “bull”, and you 
are in danger of being glued to it for an idle hour. Facts 
‘such as these books deal in are so alluring and seem so easy 
to assimilate: in truth however they are utterly indigestible. 
Where the references are not obvious they are frequently mis- 
leading, if not hopelessly wrong. For instance who were the 
“ Electic Philosophers ”? and where did Mr. Johnson discover 
that “ Drop of the cratur” meant Mountain Dew? that Parlia- 
ment is derived from the French “ Parlerment ”, founded on 
the Latin verb “ parler”, to speak? Mistakes such as Edward 
Burke, “Journal des Debatés”, and the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts-Bartlett are innumerable. 


“* Sketches in Mafeking and East Africa.’ By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 21s. net. 

A most amusing and often illuminating series of sketches, 
some in merest outline, others in colours, affording a lively 
idea of life in Africa from Zanzibar to Mafeking. It is an 
impressionist and quite informal record of the Duke of 
Connaught’s recent visit. Major-General Baden-Powell has a 
happy knack of conveying the humour of things to paper, and 
the text is as good as the drawings. His account of the 
Chinese on the Rand is an excellent example. He compares 
Chinese service with that of the British soldier, saying that 
the Chinese have the best of it. “They are not so strictly dis- 
ciplined and they are not liable to work at all hours of the 
day or night, but have certain fixed hours of labour. And they 
are still able to call their souls their own because they are not, 
like some workmen, the slaves of trade unions. Theirs is a 
form of slavery that is not a bad one to go in for.” The 
volume is a novelty and may be studied with advantage alike 
by those who know South Africa and by those who have never 
been beyond the four seas. 


** Ledgers and Literature.” By George Knollys. London: Lane. 
1907. 3s. 6d. net. : 
‘* Many-coloured Essays.” By Charles J. Dunphie. London: Stock. 
1906. 
_ Every publisher and bookseller will say, and we believe 
rightly, that books of essays and books of minor verse are the 
last things to pay nowadays ; yet both verses and essays con- 
tinue to be published in book form in large quantities every 
season. These essays, on the whole, are kept up to a very 
respectable standard, a standard certainly far higher than that 
which the ordinary novelist reaches. But the standard rarely 


London: 


reaches really brilliant and original work. Lamb and Hazlitt 
come not again; and as regards Hazlitt indeed, we are not 
sure that he would be a great success if he did. Mr. Knollys 
and Mr. Dunphie, our latest essayists in book form, are well 
up to the standard. They deal in life rather than literature, 
which is the theme of most of the modern essayists, and have 
something neat and lively to say about dining, kissing, 
bookkeeping, manner, ingratitude and work. The essay with 
a little suggestion of daring paradox is in favour to-day 
and titillates its public in the press. Mr. Dunphie and 
Mr. Knollys are both fond of this kind of essay. They deal 
respectively in “The Beauty and Beneficence of Selfishness”, 
“The Blessings of Ignorance”, “ The Fascination of Sorrow’, 
“On the Advantages of Living in a Lunatic Asylum” and 
“The Romance of Bookkeeping”. They are agreeable and 
cultivated writers. 


We have received from the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries leafiets on “Crimson Clover (Trifolium incar- 
natum) ”, “ Dodder” (with two plates), “ Poultry Fattening”, 
the “Cleansing of Water Courses”, the “ Dogs Act, 1906”, 
and “Insurance of Farming Stock against Fire”. These 
pamphlets are interesting and should be useful. 

ERRATUM.—In the editorial note to Dr. Bussell’s letter on 
the Chancellorship of Oxford the sentence “Dr. Bussell is a 
friend of youth ” is of course a printer’s error for “ Dr. Bussell 
is afraid of youth ”. 


For this Week's Books see page 342. 


The Largest and Most Magnificent 
Hotel in Europe. 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS. 
-- From 5/- per day) No Charge for 
oe o = w Light or 
Suite of Rooms 25/- » Attendance. 


BREAKFAST. 
Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor), 2/6, 3/-, & 3/6 


LUNCH. 
Table d’Héte Room (indian Floor) ... 


DINNER. 
Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor) ... si- 


IN RESTAURANT. 
Déjeuner, §|-; Diner, 7/6 and 10/6; Souper, §/-; or 
Ja carte. 
ORCHESTRA AT ALL MEALS. 
ON SUNDAYS VOCAL CONCERT AFTER DINNER. 


The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage 
on the Premises. Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. All Accessories in 
Stock. Fuil Hotel and Motor Tariff on application. 


Beckie giving 


of Tariff, post free from 


Tel. Address : “ Lonpon.” Tel. No. 4,882 Gerrarp. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


SEEDS 
rok FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1907 contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables “‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 
gay; also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 
Exhibitors. Sent Post Free on application. 

Barr’s Collections of VECETABLE SEEDS, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105} 
Barr’s of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21 
30/-, 42/-, & 63/-. Full particulars on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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A THRILLING 
NOVEL. 


The Gold Worshippers 


By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, 


Author of ‘* The Financier,” &c. @s. 


DAILY MAIL says: “* Mr. Harris Burland has forced 
his way to the head of the writers of mystery. . . Asa real 
’ thriller’ this tale will be hard to beat among books of its 
kind.” 


DAILY EXPRESS says: “ A well-told ‘thriller.’” 


NEWCASTLE JOURNAL: ‘Mr. Harris Burland 
places himself in the front rank of modern novelists. ‘The 
Gold Worshippers’ will certainly confirm him in the posi- 
tion, for it is as original and grimly- -fascinating a story 
as we have met for a long time. Readers of ‘The Gold 
Worshippers’ will find it fll jof dramatic surprises. It is 
really an engrossing romance.” 


NOTTS GUARDIAN: ‘It is an intensely sensational 
story, cleverly illustrating the world-old theme of the mad- 
ness for gold, an exciting story is ingeniously com- 
pounded.” 


‘* An intensely sensational story ingeniously compounded. 
There is,” says the J/ORN/ING LEADER, ‘‘the proper 
thrill in it, one does not want it to end.” 


The Gold Worshippers 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SIX NOTABLE NOVELS 


The name GREENING ona 8 ens Bowe signifies that the 
_ book is of vital human interest. 


1. FOR THIS CAUSE. 


By GEORGE IRVING, Author of “ Love.” 6- 


***Tis best to be off with the old love before you are on with the new” is the 
note of this book. 


2. THE OUTER DARKNESS. 


By R. H. WRIGHT. 6)- 

“When you read in the first chapter the a words: ‘I, Martin 
Sanford, this life on arst Feb., 189—, and was buried—,’ curiosity 
alone compels you to read more. 

To quote The Dundee Courier, “‘the author is to be congratulated on 
pace at all events, a fanciful and imaginative story on a somewhat novel 
subject 


3. THE SECOND BLOOM. 


By HELEN V. PORTER. 

This novel is concerned with a descendant of “ an, Prince Charlie,” and 
deals with the plots of the later Jacobites. The Daily £. ss says that 
“‘the story is told in a workmanlike manner, and never allows its interest 
to relax.” 


a | WILL REPAY. 


A Romance ¥ BARONESS ORCZY, Author of “ The Scarlet 
impernel.” 18th Thousand. 6- 
Any work from the of the author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” 
eee © attention, who have followed the fortunes of that 
% TW Reva _— character will hasten to renew the acquaintance in 


5. DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. 


A Novel By REGINALD TURNER, Author of “The Steeple,” &c. 6/- 

The author of ‘‘ Uncle Peaceable” in that book shows his sense of humour, 
whilst in “ Davray’s Affairs" he grapples with a novel problem. The Daily 
Mail says: ‘ Mr. "Turner i is distinetiy advancing his reputation.” 


6. PASSION’S PERIL. 


By STUART YOUNG. 6/- 
This is a remarkable and daring book by a writer who is not afraid to tell 
the bare and naked truth. He writes of life as it is, and deals with the 
emotions, and sensations of real men and women. It is not a book 
for the young gi but it is a book which should be in the hands of every man 
of the world who i is interested i in life’ s difficult problems. 


London 
GREENING & CO., sx Charing Cross Atendme, Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Mystery of Newman (Henri Bremond. Translated by H, ¢, 


Corrance). Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Life of Walter Pater (Thomas Wright. 2vols.). Everett. 245, 
net. 
FICTION 
A Knight of the Holy Ghost (Edith Searle Grossmann). Watts. 6, 


The Sweets of Office (Violet Tweedale); The Dictionary of Fools 


(G. G. Chatterton) ; Valdora (Thomas Pinkerton). John Long, 
6s. each. 
Poison Island (**Q”). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


A Jury of the Vi irtuous (I Patrick Hood); A Rock in the Baltic (Rober 
Barr). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. each. 

Beside Still Waters (Arthur Christopher Benson), 7s. 6d. net; The 
Letters of One (Charles Hare Plunkett). Smith, Elder. ." a 

Ceux de Villaré (Par Jean Eriez). Paris: Plon- Nourrit. 3/7. 

The Pass (Stewart Edward White). Hodder and Stoughton. Po 

The Long Road (John Oxenham) ; Behold the Days Come (Hon. and 
Rev. James Adderley) ; A Human Trinity (Ronald Macdonald), 
Methuen. 6s. each. 

Armageddon, 190- (Seestern. Authorised Translation by G. Herring), 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 

One or Two (Theo Douglas). Brown, Langham. 6s. 

Monsieur de Paris (Mary Rowsell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Captain Desmond, V.C. (M. Diver). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Man with the Amber Eyes (Florence Warden) ; A Butterfly (The 
Baroness von Goldacker). Long. 6s. each. 

Doctor Gordon (Mary E. Wilkins). Unwin. 6s. 


HISTORY 


Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Plates LI.-LX.). At the British Museum. 

The Old Church opel of the Isle of Man (E. Alfred Jones). Bem- 
rose. 105. 

The Story of Port Royal (Ethel Romanes). 

Captain John Smith’s Travels (2 vols.). 
255. net. 


Murray. 15s. net. 
Glasgow: MacLehose, 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Ornithological and other Oddities (Frank Finn). Lane. tos. 6d. net, 
A Country-side Chronicle: Jeaves from the Diary of an Idle Year, 
in Four Seasons (S. L. Bensusan). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 
Life and Flowers (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos). Allen. 55. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England (Revised Translation ...., 
A. M. Sellar). Bell. 6s. net. 
Dumas: Count of Monte Cristo (3 vols.); Marguerite de Valois, 


Dent. 2s. 6d. net each 
Silas Marner ( e Eliot). Blackwood. 35. 6d. 
The Works of John Ruskin (Library Edition. Vol. “<XVIL. ). Allen, 


2Is. net. 

The Churchman’s Treasury of Song: Gathered from the Christian 
Poetry of all Ages (John Henry Burn). Methuen. 33. 6d. net. 

The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778 (Edited by Annie 
Raine Ellis. 2 vols.). Bell. 

Rural England (Washington Irving. Coloured Plates by Alan Wright 
and Vernon Stokes); Wagner’s Lohengrin (Retold and Illus. 
trated in Colour by F. C. Filney), 35. 6¢. net each; Early 
English Prose Romances (W. J. Thoms); The Monk (M. G 
Lewis. Edited by E. A. Baker), 6s. net each. Routledge. 


THEOLOGY 


The Human Element in the Gospels (George Salmon. Edited by 
Newport J. D. White). Murray. 155. net. 
The Book of the Simple Faith (Don Glover). Sisley’s. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms (C. A. 
E. G. Briggs. Vol. II.). Edinburgh : Clark. 10s. 6d. 
A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible (Sir William Smith). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 344.) 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


Pictures for Presents 
and Home Decoration. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative pur- 

poses in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them 
within the reach of most lovers of art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. New Edition, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
ler Artists’ names. 


POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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from WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0. List 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND'S NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME. 
VITAL VALUES. A Selection from the Sermons 


reached (for the most part) in St. Paul's Cathedral by Canon HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By the 


THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the North London 

Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions oon | by the Bishop. 

A WORK ON SOCIOLOGY. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. By the 
Rev. SPENCER J. GIBB, Incumbent of North Reddish, Stockport. With 
Introduction by the Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul's. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 

“It is a pleasure to come across a work on sociology which studies one section at 
first hand and gives a commonsense suggestion as a result of inquiry. . . . Altogether 
a book to be warmly commended, of infinitely more value to the true student of 
sociology than half the more pretentious volumes on the subject at present issuing 
from the press." —Church Times. 

“ Tt gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at deliberate 
conclusions and at practical recommendations. Mr. Gibb's book will prove a trust- 
worthy guide." —A terdeen Journal. 


A BOOK TO BE ASKED FOR AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE FIDDLE STRING. By R. H. Bretuerron, 
Author of “The Child Mind.” With Illustrated Title and Frontispiece 

a by IVOR SYMES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Worth reading by whoever has to do with children.” —Christian World. 

“ Marked by a peculiar freshness and originality."—Church Times. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. Numerous 
Illustrations by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. Large crown 8vo. printed on 
superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, ros. 6d. 

_ Oniform with Darton's Fine Art Gift Books. 
“For successive years we have been delighted with Mr. Lucas's clever selection 
from the child-fiction of our grandfathers and grandmothers, and we are left, like 

Oliver Twist, asking for more.”— Bookman. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. Selected and edited 
by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. Printed on superfine 
paper, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Uniform with Darton's 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 

“In ‘Old-Fashioned Tales ‘ Mr. E. V. Lucas has done well a thing that was 
well worth doing. The purchasing parent should buy two copies, one for the 
youngsters and the other for himself.""—-A/orning Post. 

By 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. 
ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. Edited, 
with Introduction, oy E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by FRANCIS D. 
BEDFORD. Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 


6s. 

Uniform with Darton's 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 
_ “The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such great 
judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous." —Speaker. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS. 


Westminster Abbey and the 


Kings’ Craftsmen. 
By W. R. LETHABY, Author of ‘ Medieval Art.” With 
upwards of 120 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. 


By F. W. MAITLAND. With Photogravure Portraits. 
18s, net. [Second Edition at Press. 


Life and Evolution. w. HEADLEY, F.z.S. 


With upwards of 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


Antonio Pollaiuolo. cRUTTWELL. 


With 51 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
** A book of permanent value.” —TiIMEs. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. 
By LINA ECKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to 
familiar things. 


Perugino. xy EDWARD HUTTON. 
With 50 Illustrations. Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


HUMAN TOLL. 
By BARBARA BAYNTON, Author of ‘‘ Bush Studies.” 6s. 
**A brooding sense of acute tragedy informs every page. The 
Story is a closely wrought study of child-life from infancy to dawning 
womanhood. The book has humour and genuine humour.” 
ATHENZUM. 


HIS PEOPLE. syn. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
“Commanding admiration by his vivid portraiture, the intermittent 
but undeniable charm of his style, and his Quixotic championship of 


unsuccessful. A wonderful study. . . admirable.” 
From the SPECTATOR, January 12. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
EARLY PUBLICATION. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND 
ESSAYS. 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. Containing as well a Word on 

the Dramatic Opinions and Essays of G. BERNARD SHAW by 

JAMES HUNEKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net 
[Afonday. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of ‘*A Life of William Shake- 
speare.” Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


SPINOZA: a Handbook 
to the Ethics. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of “ The Religion of 
the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo. §s. net. [ Ready. 


LITERARY RAMBLES 
IN FRANCE. 


By M. EDWARDS. 
12s, 6d. net. 


TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charles II. in Germany and Flanders, 1654-1660. 
By EVA SCOTT, Author of “ The King in Exile” and 
Rupert, Prince Palatine.” [Illustrated. 15s. net. 


IRELAND IN THE 
19TH CENTURY. 


By G. LOCKER LAMPSON. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Demy Svo. 18s. net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 

Their Geological History and Geographical Distribution. 
By A. SCHARFF, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. Fully Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. Illuse 
trated. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. 


A Biography. Compiled from New and Original Documents ; 
with an Appendix of Notes and Letters. By WALTER 
SICHEL. Popular Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Aeady. 


THE ATONEMENT IN 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By CHARLES A. DINSMORE, Author of ‘‘ The Teachings 
of Dante.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ROME. : 


By CYRIL BAILEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Is. net. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN AUSTRALASIA. 


A Study in Social Democracy. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By VICTOR S. CLARK, 
[ Ready, 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


The following Novels will be read and enjoyed by Mother 
and Daughter, Father and Son. 


1. The HOUSE of a THOUSAND CANDLES. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. Price 6s. 

Truth: ‘The reader's attention is not allowed to relax until ‘ Finis’ is written.” 
Literary World: ** The dénouenent is unique, and will, we venture to su 
pose, never be guessed by the most experienced reader. ‘The book is brightly 
written, and the interest never fails.” 

2. MR. PRATT. 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Price 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ For those healthy aw who like to laugh when 
they read, this is a book that may be heartily recommended.” 


3. SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. 
By ANNE WARNER. 
SECOND EDITION. Price ss. 
N Ill i by M. W. Preston. 
Vorkshire Pest: “* Not since Jerome's ‘ Three Men in a Boat’ do we remember 
more amusing tale of trav«!.” 
Telegraph : “* Described with rare humour . . . decidedly entertaining.” 


- 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 5s. 


4. THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
With Illustrations by Crarence E. 

A charming young girl undertakes to pilot the family of a self-made millionaire 
through the difficulties of a successful entrance into the exclusive circles 
Washington Society. Nearly every page causes hearty laughter. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 


5. THE IMPERSONATOR. 
THE IMPERSONATOR. 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘My Lady Clancarty.” 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Price 3s. 6d., post free. 
THE GREATEST TRUTH. 
THE GREATEST TRUTH. 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author of ‘‘ The Power of Silence,” &c. 
A Volume of Religious Essays of Great Merit. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand. 


THE 
CROWN 


1/- Weekly 'LLUSTRATED PAPER Weekly 


THE CROWN improves each week. 
No small compliment when we remember 
the quality of the earlier issues. Its colour 
printing is admirable, and its literary and 
artistic qualities will satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. THE CROWN bids 
fair to be on top, as a crown should 
be.—Pustic Opinion. 


THE CROWN is now the recognised medium 
between OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, and the 
other UNIVERSITIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the public, dealing authori- 
tatively with every phase of University Life, 
Sports, and illustrating the same in the 
manner that distinguishes THE CROWN 
from all other papers. 


Editorial and General Offices: 


1° SACKVILLE ST., Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL 

Sketches in Mafeking and East Africa (Major-General k. S. S, 
Baden-Powell). Smith, Elder. 215. net. 

Life and Labour of the People of India (Abdullah Yusuf-Ali), 
Murray. 12s. net. 

The Native Races of the British Empire: Natives of Northern India 
(W. Crooke). Constable. 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Friends on the Shelf (Bradford Torrey). Constable. 55. net. 
Horse, The (Edited by Professor J. Wortley Axe. Divisional 
Volume VI.). Gresham Publishing Company. 


India and Imperial Preference (Sir Roper Lethbridge). Longmans, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Library, The (New Series. Vol. VII.). Moring. 12s. 6d. net. 


Old S. Peter’s and S. Peter’s Crypt at Rome (Douglas Sladen). Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Report on the Sea and Inland Fisheries of Ireland for 1904 (Part II.), 
Wyman. 4s. 4d. 

Socialists’ Budget, The (Philip Snowden) ; From Serfdom to Socialism 
(J. Keir Hardie). Allen. 1s. net. each. 

Way to Happiness, The (Thomas R. Slicer). Macmillan. 55. 

Women Types of To-day (‘* Da Libra”). Stock. tos. 6a. net. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE GEORGE GRAY, ESQ. (Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
the City of Glasgow, Town Clerk of Rutherglen). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 20, and follow- 
ing day, at One o'clock precisely, a selected portion of the Valuable LIBRARY 
of the late George Gray, Esq. (Clerk of the Peace for the eros the City of 
Glasgow and Town Clerk of Rutherglen), comprising Very Rare Works in First 
or Early Editions in Old and Modern Scottish and Engiish Literature, including 
the Poetical Writings of Alexander, Earl of Stirling, Barbour, Burns, Blake, Byron, 
Ferguson, Ford, Dougal Graham, Keats, Lamb, Lauder, Lyndsay, Milton, Peele, 
msay, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Swinburne, Tennyson, Wordsworth, &c. ; 
Collection of Chap Books, Street Ballad Literature, Scottish and other Broadsides, 
Fine Art Works and Series of Portraits and Engravings, the Kilmarnock Burns, 
and several Autograph Letters, Manuscript Songs, &c.; Rare Works, Historical, 
Theological, and Antiquarian, by Scotch Writers ; Sir Wm. Fraser's Scottish Family 
Histories, Best Editions of Modern English Historians, Specimens of Early 
Scottish Printing, and canes | other Valuable Works in General English Literature. 
ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
tae — OF WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP, ESQ., OF 


N 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 22, and following day, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, the very Choice and Valuable COLLECTION ()F BOOKS, the property 
of WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP, Esq. (of New York), comprising the rarest 
editions of classical Euglish writers from Chaucer to Tennyson, and specimens of 
the productions of the earliest English printers, including a fine sequence of the 
first editions of the writings of Addison, Arnold, Bacon, Barbour, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Browne, Browning, Bunyan, Burns, Burton, Butler, Byron. Caxton, 
Chapman, Chaucer, Coryat, Crashaw, Daniel Defoe, Drant, Drayton, Fox, Gold- 
smith, Gray, Heywood, S. Johnson, B. Jonson, Keats, Lamb, Lydgate, Marston, 
Massinger, Milton, Middleton, More, Petowe, Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Spenser, Swift, Swinburne, Tennyson, Thackeray, Walton, Watts, Wordsworth, 
Wycherley, &c. ; the first four folios and ten original quarto plays of Shakespeare; 
the celebrated first edition of Walton’s Angler from the Rowfant Library: the 
rarest Americana by Botero, Eden, Drake, Purchas, Hubbard, Hakluyt, Frankly, 
Frobisher, Foxe, Lescarbot, Esquemeling, &c., and other works. All are gener- 
ally in very fine condition. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SALE OF RARE BOOKS. 


THE LIBRARY FORMED BY THE LATE WILLIAM ROOTS, Eso, 
M.D., F.S.A., of Kingston-on-Thames, sold by order of W. H. Roots, Esq. 


on changing residence. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chanc’ rv Lane, W.C., on WEDN! 

DAY, March 20, at One o'clock, the above LIBAARY, comprising a unique 
and interesting Set of Ten Volumes relating to Napoleon and Wellington, extra- 
illustrated by the insertion of several hundred Coloured Plates of Military 
Costume, &c. ; extra-illustrated copies of Churchill’s Life ot Nel on, 4to., Catter- 
mole’s Great Civil War, and Clarendon's Rebellion, as the Strawberry Hill 
Copy of Aubrey’s History of Surrey, with additional Engravings inserted 5 vols; 
a hae extra-illustrated copy of Brayley’s History of Surrey, extended to 11 = 
4to., with numerous Original Water-Colour Drawings by J. and E. Hasse 


others, as well as a profusion of Old Coloured Engravings, Topographical Prints, 
and Portraits ; Books with Coloured Plates by Rowlandson and Leech, Sporting 
Books &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
BOOKBINDINGS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL }b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNE 

DAY, March 20, and following day, RARE and VaLUABLE BOOKS, including 
De Bry’s Voyages, 1590-1617 ; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, 1598-1600; a fine 
Copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 1625-6, and other rare Americana ; books 
bearing the autographs of Ben Jonson, Hobbes, Locke, and Pope ; Milton's 
Paradise Regained, irst Edition, entirely uncut, 1671 ; Manuscripts on Vellum, 
including a ifully illuminated Fifteenth-Century Hora ; a printed Hore 03 
Vellum, with the woodcuts illuminated, 1520 ; interesting Specimens of Bookbindings 
both English and Foreign ; a Sketch-book containing original Drawings by W. 41. 
Thackeray, and the Original Drawing by H. K. Browne for the Trial ne 
Pickwick ; First Edition of Ruskin’s Poems, 1850; The Germ, Original —s 
1850; a Large-paper Copy of the Military Costume of Eu » 2 vols. 
morocco, 1812-21, and other Costume books, the property of a lady ; a fine 
of the Original Edition of Chamberlaine’s Imitations of Holbein ; Ackermann’ 
Oxford ma Cambridge Universities and the Public Schools, 5 vols.; a spl 
set of Gould’s Works, including the Birds of Asia, 7 vols., Great Britain, 5 vols., 
Humming Birds, 6 vols., Birds of New Guinea, 5 vols., &c., 28 vols., full morocce 
extra, and other Ornithological Works ; Editions de Luxe of Dickens, Balzac, 
others ; Works and Books in General Literature, the 
property . W. Smalley, > “ee 
Catalogues on application. 
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POPULAR FINANCIAL BOOKLETS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


“How to Read a Balance-Sheet 
GZO. WITHERS 
Explains how investors may be forewarned by investigating a com- 
pany’s e-sheet. 
2 Finance and the Feudatory States of India 
Sir ED. SASSOON, M.P. 
Shows that Great Britain can profitably invest money in India. 


3. Professional Men as Investors 
HENRY LOWENFELD 
Explains why safety of investment should be the first consideration 
of the professional man. 
4. Prospects of Iron and Steel Investments 
Sir CHAS. M‘LAREN, M.P. 
Traces the progress and anticipates the future of iron and steel 
investments. 


5. Investment 
he Investment Critic 


Deals with the dangers to which a limited investment vocabulary 
exposes its owner. 

6. Can Money be Profitably Invested in Land ? 

EARL OF CARDIGAN, D.S.O. 


Treats of various methods of land investment. 


7. How Investment Safety is attained 
HENRY LOWENFELD 
Describes the main principles of sound investment. 


8. A Labour Budget KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
Indicates the financial policy of the Labour Party if given legisla- 
tive power. 


9. Japanese Industries and Foreign Invest- 

ments Dr. H. DYER, C.E., M.A. 

ay oe the industrial growth of Japan and the openings for foreign 
capital. 


10. Crazes 


HENRY LOWENFELD 


Indicates how investors should act during financial ‘‘ booms.” 


1l. The Munici Rake’s Progress 
pel ARNOLD WRIGHT 


Criticises municipal financial extravagance. 


12. The Outlook for Brew Investments 
P. MORGAN, F.S.5S. 
Discusses the financial bearing of past and pape legislation on 
brewery investments. 
13. Chinese Investments and Finance 
GEO. JAMIESON, C.M.G. 


Explains Chinese financial methods and discusses investment values. 
14. What Income should Investments Yield? 
HENRY LOWENFELD 
Proves that a low rate of income does not necessarily indicate capital 
security. 
15. Safe Investment and Improved Income 
based on the World’s Commerce (with 
Charts) The Investment Critic 


16. Discounting the Death Duties 
J. CARLISLE McCLEERY 
Explains how the Death Duties may be insured. 
17. The Money Market Article and the Private 
Investor HENRY LOWENFELD 
Shows how to read the Money Market Article with benefit. 
18. Methods of Insuring Death Duties 
The Investment Critic 
A Companion Booklet to No. 16. 


Any of the above Booklets (Price 1d.) may be obtained on application to the Publishers, 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, LONDON, 5.W. 


MUDIE’S 
ANNUAL SALE. 


Monday, March 11, to Saturday, March 23. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


Many thousands of books of sterling merit at 
prices ranging from od. per volume and upwards. 

All the books are new, or tastefully rebound 
and practically equal to new. 


Many Standard Works in costly leather bindings 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE, 


WHICH WILL BE SENT POST FREE BY RETURN, 


An early visit is recommended in order to secure the 
best bargains. If unable to call personally, orders from 
the Catalogue, sent by post, on the form supplied, will 
be promptly attended to. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd. 


ONLY ADDRESSES : 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


at 40 per cent. and 80 per cent. below usual prices. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE ee AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Preseats. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FOR The most es ? Remedy 


The only Palliative i in 


COUCHS, COLDS, NEURALCIA, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, cour, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. 


, Or act Cuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
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USKIN EXHIBITION. 
2so WATER- ees DRAWINGS, and MSS., by the late JOHN 
USKIN. ae never hibited, are now on exhibition at ’ 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 148 New Bond Street, W. 


HE | i I TLE GALLERY, 36 Albemarle Street, 
Exhibition of Pictures " M. L. BREAKELL. 
PRINGTIME and SHORE Anglesey, Devon, &c.). 
Marcu rsth to 28th, 2 to 6 


HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


Delightfully situated adjoinin Henley Bridge. and 
. T. Duke, Proprietor. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for General Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


P. & O. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


beautiful views of the River. Comfort combined wii 


P. » RET SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

ADEN, AS KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, * CEYLO STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. & CHEAP RETURN ~ and 
ROUND THE WORL For Particulars 

apply at the ses Leadenhall Street, 

London. 


E.C., or Avenue, W.C., 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Offices—Fencuurcn Avexve, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


EDUCATION. 
DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND E EXHIBITION FUND. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are of £60 
per annum, tenable for two or three years at lace of advan ot atenatee, 
or the study of THEORETICAL or. APPLIED SC ENCE, ART, “MEDIC CINE, 
or LAW, or the Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons be) py between 16 and 18 years 
of age, of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (4) other Boys of the same age. The 
parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

¢ Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 

470 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cam Be, a son or 
grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of ag 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sin Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Marci 2 25-27. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 
CS EXAMINATION on a2sth, 26th, 


and 27th JUNE, 1907 
For particulars apply to the Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
~_ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge a Honours), and 
tst Class College of Prece = Moderate terms. — H. Haprerriecp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAmpsteap, 
N.W.—Pupils seceived Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


] OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 

N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Pony moderate fees for boarders, 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's: 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and -4 Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY. —New v COLLEGE. —6o boarders. Pro- 


, and E ing sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops = grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
parato’ School. Headmaster, G. H. Gaoves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


AI R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Tutors) prepares for all Rusminations. WOOL. 
WICH.—July, 190 Wilson (first trial from here). SAND 
November ti Ww ilson (Oxon., trial). July, 
(Somerset LL yey first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J jm. Need- 
(first here). Arrangements foc Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Pre; tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
eport, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W 


EN ILEY-on- THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
pecial care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Edpestien Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIP. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are — = to award Ray: SCHOLARSHIPS 
to enable specially promising girls to stu ~~ | at some of advanced education 
either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the degree 
examination ofa University of the United Kingdom. Scholarships will be of 
the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for me or three years. To 
be eligible for them girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age, and must have 
passed some approved public examination and give other evidence satisfactory to 
the Company of successful study. The parent of every candidate 
must satisfy the Company that she needs the oulunase of the Scholarship to carry 
on her education. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Drapers’ 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on May ist, 
and students then entering will be eligible to c 

Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the following 

well as for the ae Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes award: 

period of studentsh’ 

The Governors cote opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on the Medical 
side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital A: 
are open to students without c! 
provided with board and lodgin; lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required neh the L.D.S., England. 
A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will be 

ed on application. 

nay fr stints ‘Gallen or by | 
study s in ce or b 
letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. : ud 
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ember, as 
during the 


intments in both special and general departments 
charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments are 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music an¢ 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


S OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 


reparation for all Exams. Every comfort. 
. Everpe ti, LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—** Camacua,” “Westevury, WILTs. 


ye -SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India 
Colonies.— Principal, Me. HoLsovurne. 


Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Srockwoop-Hote. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS. —Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. fees. 2 taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Curton, Bristot.—Church of 
| England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople. 


— 
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_ | HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


_ EIGHTY-THIRD REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held 
at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 16th February, 1907. 


— 
h, TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of | NEW CAPITAL. 
_ the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st De- | After careful consideration your directors have decided that it is desirable to 
on cember, 1906. | further increase the capital of the Bank from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
, | Acircular will be issued to shareholders shortly, and later an extraordinary 
ot The net profits for that period, including $1,712,472.37, balance brought forward | meeting of shareholders will be called toobtain your sanction to the scheme being 
tomlast account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and out, when your directors will ecommend the creation of new shares 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $4,433,102.68. | current rate of exchange, in the proportion of one new share to two old hense. 
m4 The Directors recommend the transfer of $750,000 from the Profit and Loss DIRECTORS. 
D, Account to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at § Mr, G. H. Mepuursr has been elected Chairman for the year 1907, and the 
on. $11,000,000. Ww. = 4 he Cal 
LADE having resigne is seat on leaving t olony, Mr. G. 
— After making this Transfer and deducting Remuneration to Directors there | enone = hy ha invited to fill the vacancy ; the appointment requires confir- 
remains for appropriation $3,668,102.68, out of which the Directors recommend the mation at this Meeting. 
d, payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Fifteen Shillings Sterling per Share, which | Mr. A. Haupt, Mr. R. SHEwAN and Mr. A. J. Raymonp retire in rotation, but, 
rs. at 48. 6d. will absorb $622,222.22 and a Bonus of One Pound Sterling per Share, | being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 
which at 4s. 6d. will absord $355,555.55. AUDITORS. 
us The difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the Dividend , a oouenes have been gotieed by Mr. W. Hurron Ports and Mr. A. G. 
— and Bonus are declared, and 2s. 33d., the rate of the day, amounts to $968,766.01.» 00s Who offer Ives for re A. HAUPT, 
1é The Balance, $1,721,558.90, to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. Honcxone, 5th February, 1907. Chairman. 
0- ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
tk: 
31st December, 1906. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ter —_— 2 $10,000,000.00 Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against ‘Note ‘Circula- 
Sil | ad tion in excess of $10,000,000 .. oe oo 10,000,000.00 
n N = Indian Government Rupee Paper -. ee ee ee es 2,038,021.12 
otes in Circu Consols, Colonial and other Securities .. ee ee  6,598,016.73 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited | Fund 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies 10,060,000.00 j ooo 24 Per Cent. Consols te. = £490,360 
7 Additional Issue authorised by Ordi- | (of which £250,000 is lodged with the. 
nance No. 19 of 1900, Coe lodged with Bank of England a3 Special 
the Hongkong Government ee 6 51075182500 London Reserve.) 
Carrent {Silver 968.9; 2,875 86 16,075,825.09 | 255,000 2} Per Cent. National War Loan, at 90 -. 229,500 
iGold , 638 jin £325,0co Other Sterling Securities, written down to 280,140 
Sil 10§,021,972.52 41,000,000 $10,000,000.00 
{aa 45,138,163 5s. 1d.= 858,630.53 
4,197,909. 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and Bills Di ted, Loans and Credits $93,039,746. 
and Bulhon Shipments) 13,878,966.22 Bank Premises .. oe oe ee os 
S. Profit and Loss Account .. $e és 45433,102.68 | 
ne ‘Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
45,162,364 8s. 10d., of which 8s. od. 
have since_run off. 
$264,097,776.28 | $264,097,776.28 
oi GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
7 31st December, 1906. 
Dr. Cr. 
By Balance of Undivided Profits, 30th June, 1906 .. $1,712,472.37 
= $15,000.00 Amount of Net Profits the Six Months endin 
ie pist December, 1906, after making provision for 
4115s. per share on 80,oooshares= £140,000 at 4s. 6d. «- 622,222.22 and doubtful debts, deducting all agentes 
_ Booms us of £1 per share on 80,000 shares= 80,000 at 4s. 6d. 355,555-35 and Interest paid and due .. ee ° e+ 2,720,630.31 a 
idend adjustment account :— $4,433,102. 
o Difference i in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend and Bonus are wend, and 2s. atd., P=. rate of 
the day oe 968, 766.0 
‘Transfer to Silver Reserve Fund a6 750,000.00 
Balance forward to next half-year 15721,558.99 go 
$4,433,102.68 $4,433,102.68 
STERLING RESERVE FUND. 
‘To Balance «+ $10,000,000.00 | By Balance 30th June, 1906 .. 
(invesied i in Sterling Securities.) 
} 
$10,000,000,00 $10,000,000.00 
SILVER RESERVE FUND. 
ToBalance . & Are «+ $11,000,000.00 | By Balance 30th June 
: Transfer from and Loss Account ee ee es 750,000.00 
$11,000,000.00 $11,000,000.00 
- J. R. M. SMITH, Chief Manager. A. HAUPT, j 
W.AGRESSON, Directors. 
C. W. MAY, Chief Accountant. G. BALLOCH," 
- We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and q 
£ Agencies, and have found the same to be correct. : F 


Honckone, sth February, 1907. 


W. HUTTON POTTS, P 
A. G. WOOD, Auditors. 
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THE BEST volume of Biography is 
Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
“Studies in Biography.” 
With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Second Im- 
pression. 15s. net. 


THE BEST 


and most seasonable book 
of travel is ‘‘ Rambles on 
the Riviera.” By Edward 
Strasburger, F.R.S. With 
87 Coloured Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


THE BEST 


and most important new 
‘travel book is Mr. Harry 


de Windt’s Through 
Savage Europe.” Over 100 
Illustrations. 6d. net. 


THE BEST new 6s. novels are Mary 
E. Wilkin’s Doctor 
Gordon,” Alphonse Cour- 
lander’s ‘The Sacrifice,” 
the revised edition of 
Alice and Claude Askew’s 
dramatic story, “The 
Shulamite,” and Edward 
Jennings’ historical ro- 
mance, “ Under the Pom- 


padour.” 


THE BEST forthcoming novel is “ The 
Woman” (Malombia), by 
Antonio Fogazzaro, Author 
of “The Saint.” Please 


order your copy at once. 6s. 


and cheapest books on 
Natural History are those 
by Mrs. Brightwen. 5 vols. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. each. 
List of titles free. 


Road Maps for Pedestrians, 
Motorists, and Cyclists are 
the small scale Ordnance 
Survey Maps. Complete 
Catalogue free. 


THE BEST 


THE BEST 


THE BEST 


thing you can do is to 
write for a specimen copy 
of ‘“M.A.B.,” the new | 
literary monthly ; also Mr. | 


T. Fisher Unwin’s Spring | | 


Announcement List. 
Address T. Fisher Unwin, 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


SMITH, ELDER 


NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NOW READY. With several Coloured Plates and a large number 
of Half Tone and Line Illustrations. Oblong 4to. 21. net. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING. 


AND EAST AFRICA 


By Maj.-Cen. R. &. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., F.R.C.S, 


THE EVENING STANDARD says: ‘*‘B.-P.’s’ sketches are really 
admirable, full of movement, humour, and drama, the vivid 
impressions of a vivid mind, caught and fixed by the pencil of a 
craftsman.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 
By A. C. BENSON, 
Author of ‘* The Upton Letters,” &c. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: *‘‘ Beside Still Waters’ gathers 
together the scattered threads which have been already intro- 
duced into several of Mr. Benson's more recent studies; it con- 
solidates his attitude to life, and gives full expression to his 
mellow and contented philosophy.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE 


A Study in Limitations. 
By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 
Large post 8vo. GS. net. = Just published. 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 


Author of *‘ The Light Invisible,” ‘‘ Richard Raynal, Solitary,” &c. 
Large post 8vo. SS. net. [Just published. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


» bg Cc. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
s net. 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ If everyone's letters were as informative, and enter- 
taining, and suggestive as Mrs. Earle’s, life would be more interesting, at least as 
correspondence is concerned. Altogether it is delightful, gossiping olla 

rida. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, 9s. net. 
Truth says :—“‘ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp i in this 
graphic book, which deserves an honoured and permanent place in the library.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 
Translated from the German of Government- ge a MARTIN 
by Miss HULDA FRIECERICHS. 7s. 6d 
The Standard says :—‘‘ Clever, well reasoned, and full ‘of information.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS 


By the Author Pages from a Private net. 
The Bookman says: ‘‘ Some tranquil, shrewd, and scholarly reflections which, 
by their very Peace! ines, make a holiday for one who would escape out of our 
loud-roaring times.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


POISON ISLAND 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘Q.”) 
Author of ** Dead Man’s Rock,” ‘‘ The Splendid Spur,” &c. 


THE DAILY EXPRESS says: ‘‘Crammed with clever little hu- 
morous character sketches that raise it far above the level of 
most adventure stories.” 


AMALIA. craHam Hore, 


Author of “‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience,” Xc. 


THE MORNING POST says: *‘ Cleverly contrived, charmingly told 
and written with as little effort as it takes to read it.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: 


A Story of Colonial Life. 
By COLONEL A. [On March 19. 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 


By JOHN BARNETT. [On April 9. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AS A NEWSPAPEBR. 


ware, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptom 
jon. —Saturday, 16 March, 1907. 


New-street 
Paul, Covent 


Serdan, ia the County of 
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